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The Brain and Skull. 
No. 3. 


By CRANIUM. 
THE BASE OR UNDER SURFACE OF THE BRAIN. 

The under surface of each hemisphere presents a subdivision into three 
lobes: Anterior, Middle, and Posterior. 

The Anterior Lobe is separated from the Middle Lobe by the Fissure 
of Sylvius. It is triangular in form, with its apex backwards; is somewhat 
concave, and rests upon the convex surface of the roof of the orbit. 

The Middle Lobe is more prominent, and is received into the middle 
fossae of the base of the skull. 

The Posterior Lobe rests upon the Tentorium, its extent forwards be- 
ing limited by the anterior margin of the Cerebellum. 

The chief objects of interest which are exposed on the under surface 
of the Cerebrum, in and near the middle line, are given as follows, arranged 
in the order in which they are met with from before backwards: 

{1) Longitudinal Fissure; (2) Corpus Callosum and its peduncles; 
(3). Lamina Cinerea; (4) Olfactory Nerve; (5) Fissure of Sylvius; (6) 
Anterior Perforated Space; (7) Optic Commissure; (8) Tuber Cinereum; 
(9) Infundibulum; (10) Pituitary Body; (11) Copora Albicantia; (12) 
Posterior Perforated Space; (13) Crura Cerebri (Peduncle of the Cere- 
brum); (14) twelve pairs of ‘Cranial Nerves; (15) Pons Varolii; (16) 
Medulla Oblongata; and (17) Cerebellum. 

LONGITUDINAL FISSURE. 

The Longitudinal Fissure partially separates the two hemispheres from 

one another ; it divides the two anterior lobes in front, and on raising the 
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Cerebellum and Pons it will be found to separate the two occipital lobes. 
In the fissure between the two frontal lobes the anterior cerebral arteries. 
ascend on the Corpus Callosum. 

CORPUS CALLOSUM. 

The Corpus Callosum is 4 great transverse band of white matter sep- 
arating the two hensispheres below the Gyrus Fornicatus. It terminates 
at the base of the braisr by a concave margin, which is connected with the 
Tuber Cinereunr througis the intervention of a thin layer of gray substance, 
the Lamina Cimerea. .Laterally, the Corpus Callosum extends into the An- 
terior Lobe, and backwards as far as the Pineal Gland and Corpora Quad- 
rigemini. 

LAMINA CINEREA. 

The Lamina Cinerea is a thin layer of gray substance, and extends 
backwards from the Corpus Callosury above the Optic Commissure, to the 
Tuber Cinereum. It is to be found on each side of the anterior perforated 
space, is continuous with the gray matter of the latter, and forms the an- 
terior part-of the inferior boundary of the Third Ventricle. 

OLFACTORY NERVE. 

The Olfactory Nerve possésses a bulb which is seen on either side of 
the Longitudinal Fissure, upon the under surface of each anterior lobe, and 
has three roots which we shall describe when we come to consider the 
twelve pairs of nerves. 

FISSURE OF SYLVIUS. 
/ "Phe Fissure of Sylvius, at the base of the brain, separates the frontal 
from the temporal lobe, and lodges the middle cerebral artery. On follow- 
ing this fissure upwards, it divides into two branches which enclose a tri- 
angular shaped prominent cluster of isolated convolutions which collectively 
are called the Island of Reil. 
ANTERIOR PERFORATED SPACE. * ° 

The anterior perforated space is triangular in shape, and situated at 
the anterior side of the Fissure of Sylvius, bounded in front by the convo- 
lution of the anterior lobe and the roots of the olfactory nerve; behind by 
the optic tract; externally by the middle lobe, and commencement of the 
fissure of sylvius; internally it is continuous with the lamina cinerea, and 
¢rossed by the peduncle of the corpus callosum. Its color is grayish, and 
corresponds to the under surface of the corpus striatum. It has taken its 
name from being perforated by numerous minute apertures for the trans- 
mission of small straight vessels into the substance of the corpus striatum, 


OPTIC COMMISSURE. 
The Optic Commissure is situated in the middle line, immediately in 
front of the tuber cinereum, and behind the lamina cinera. It is the point of 
junction between the two optic nerves. 
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Immediately behind the optic tracts, and between them and the crura 
cerebri, is a lozenge-shaped interval, the inter peduncular space in which 








DASE OF THE BRAIN. 


Geers Amatosy 


are found the following parts, from before backwards: Tuber Cinereum, 
Infundibulum, Pituitary Body, Corpora Albicantia, and Posterior Perfor- 
ated Space. 
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TUBER CINEREUM. 

The Tuber Cinereum is an eminence of gray matter, and it is located 
between the optic tracts and the corpora albicantia; it forms part of the 
floor of the third ventricle. From the middle of its under surface, a conical 
tubular process of gray matter is continuous backwards and forwards to 
be attached to the posterior lobe of the pituitary body; this is the infundi- 
bulum, a canal which is ae gr and connected with the third ven- 
tricle. “M Se 5 he tg m 

PITUITARY Bdpv. pins t ; 

The Pituitary Body weighs from fivé to. ten @ains, is; oval in form, 
situated in the sella turcica, and is a small reddi ho Stay vascular mass. It 
consists of | to lobes, and contains a cavity which, *e6mmunicates through 
the infundibulum with the. third ventricle, ir the foetus, butgingthe adult 


it is firmer, and seldom contains any cavity. Ter a “St , 
ghee S@-3 Bee se 


-” CORPORA aunicantiA: 

The Corpora Albicantia are about -the sige ‘of a pea, hited side by 
side, immediately behind the tuber cinereum,.dnd° are two small round 
white masses. They are fortned by the anterior crura of the fornix; hence 
are called the bulbs of the fornix, which, after descending to the base of 
the brain, are folded upon themselves, before passing upward to the optic 
thalami, Externally they are compere of white substance, and internally 
of gray matter. ; wy 

POSTERIOR PERFORATED SPACE. 

The Posterior Perforated Space, sometimes called Pons Tarini, corre- 
sponds to the whitish gray substance placed bétween the corpora albicantia 
in front, the. pons varolii behind, and the crura cerebri on either side. It 
formé the back part of the floor of the third ventricle, and is perforated by 
numéfous small. orifices for the passages of blood vessels to the optic 
thalami. : 

bE vee SS CRURA CEREBRI. 

The Chaka: Cerebri, sometimes Called the peduncles of the Cerebrum, 
are two‘thick bundles.of white* “matter which come from the anterior border 
of the pons, and separateas they’ pass forwards and outwards to enter the 
under part of each hetiiaihes!™ Each crus #§ about tliree-quarters of an 
inch in length, and somewhat broader in thé front than behind. Each is 
crossed just beforgientering the _hemispher€™ by a flattened white band, the 
Optic Tract. The third nerves may bé seen coming from its inner side, 
and the fourth nerves winding about the outer side from above. 


CRANIAL NERVES. 
The subject of the Cranial Nerves is a very interesting one, especially 
when we follow the course of each nerve from its root to its termination. 
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We will therefore explain the course of the twelve nerves, th names of 
which are as follows: (1) Olfactory; (2) Optic; (3) Motor Oculi; (4) 
Pathetic or Trochlear; (5) Trifacial; (6) Abducens; (7) Facial (Portio 
dura) ; (8) Auditory (Portio mollis) ; (9) Glosso-Pharyngeal; (10) Pneu- 
mogastric (Par vagus) ; (11) ‘Spinal Accessory; (12) Hypoglossal. 

NERVES OF SPECIAL SENSE. 

Olfactory, Optic, Auditory, part of Glosso Pharyngeal, and Lingual o: or 
Gustatory branch of fifth. 

NERVES OF MOTION. |. 

The nerves of motion are Motor Oculi, Pathetic, part of third division 
of fifth, Abducens, Facial, and Hypo glossal. 

NERVES OF COMMON SENSATION. 

The nerves of common sensation are Fifth (greater portion), and part 
of Glosso Pharyngeal. 

MIXED NERVES. 

The mixed nerves are the Pneumogastric and the Spinal Accessory. 

OLFACTORY NERVES :—These are the special nerves of the sense 
of smell. They arise from three roots. The pair are united in a bulbous 
mass on the cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone. From this bulbous mass 
the nerves are given off which are distributed to the mucous membrane of 
the nose, Injury to the olfactory bulb causes atrophy of the uncinate gyrus 
of the same side. There is, moreover, a connection of the olfactory bulb 
through the anterior commissure, some fibers of the olfactory peduncle 
passing into that commissure. 

OPTIC NERVES :—These are special nerves of the sense of sight. 
They arise from the Thalamus Opticus and the Corpora Quadrigemini and 
wind around the Crus Cerebri as flattened bands, and form the optic tracts. 
Each nerve joins its fellow in front of the Tuber Cinereum; here they 
form a chiasm, termed the Optic Commissure, then proceed forward, where 
they diverge from each other and pass through the optic foramen of the 
eyeball, and also through the sclerotic and choroid coats, and expand into 
the retina, the nervous membrane of the eye. 

MOTOR OCULI:—The Motor Oculi are regarded as nerves of mo- 
tion. They arise from the crus cerebri, and are distributed to all the mus- 
cles of the eyeball, except the external rectus and the ecound oblique. 
They are the second nerve which goes to the eye. 

PATHETIC NERVES :—The Pathetic or Trochleari are the smallest 
nerves of the brain, and are nerves of motion. They are distributed to the 
superior oblique muscle of the eye, and are recognized as 3d nerves of the 
eye. They arise from the upper part of the Valve de Vieussens. 

TRIFACIAL NERVES :—These are the largest cranial nerves, and 
are the principal nerves of sensation of the head and the face. They arise 
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from the brain by two roots, in front of the floor of the fourth ventricle, 
and near the extremity of the petrous portion of the temporal bone, and 
spread out into the large semi-lunar ganglion, termed Casserian. This 
ganglion divides into (1) the opthalmic, (2) the superior maxillary, and 
(3) the inferior maxillary branches. The opthalmic is a short branch about 
three-quarters of an inch in length, and passing out at the sphenoidal fora- 
men: divides into three branches, frontal, lachrymal, and nasal, supplying 
the upper eyelid, forehead, membrane of the nose, and various portions of 
different structures of the eye. 

The superior maxillary branch is distributed to the lower eye-lid, mus- 
cles of the upper lip, nose and cheek, forming a plexus with the facial 
nerves. 

The inferior maxillary branch is the largest division of the fifth pair. 
It is distributed very extensively to the temporal and ‘maxillary regions, 
chin, lower lip, gums, parotid gland, and external parts of the ear. 

These are the fourth nerves of the eye. Their origin is in the lateral 
tract of the Medulla Oblongata, and can be traced to the Fourth Ventricle. 

ABDUCENS :—These are nerves of motion, and are distributed to 
the external rectus muscle of the eye. They are the fifth nerves of the eye, 
and arise from the posterior part of the Medulla. 


FACIAL NERVES (Portio Dura) :—These nerves supply the muscles 
of the face, and are motor nerves which are used to control the expression 
of the face. Their origin is in the lateral tract of the Medulla Oblongata, 
between the Olivary and Restiform Bodies. 


AUDITORY NERVES (portio mollis) :—These are motor nerves, 
and are distributed to the ear. They control the sense of hearing, and arise 
from the anterior wall of the Fourth Ventricle. 

GLOSSO PHARYNGEAL NERVES:—These are partly sensory, 
and are distributed to the mucous membrane of the base of the tongue, fau- 
ces, tonsils, and mucous glands of the mouth. Their origin is in the upper 
part of the Medulla. 

PNEUMOGASTRIC NERVES :—These are mixed nerves, and are 
distributed to the lungs and stomach. Their origin is in the lower part of 
the Fourth Ventricle. It will be readily seen that they are very important 
nerves, as they unite the brain with the stomach, and whatever sensations 
occur in the brain of a disturbing element pass through the stomach. This 
is why so many people have nervous dyspepsia when they worry, for they 
allow their mental nerve centers to equally disturb their digestive apparatus. 

SPINAL ACCESSORY NERVES :—These nerves are mixed, and 
arise from the upper portion of the spinal cord, and are distributed to the 
adjacent parts. 
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HYPOGLOSSAL NERVES :—These are nerves of motion, and are 
distributed principally to the muscles of the tongue. Their origin is from 
the Fourth Ventricle and the groove between the Pyramidal and Olivary 
Bodies. When this nerve is disturbed, persons are tongue-tied. They may 
be able to think, and desire to speak, but have not the nervous energy to 
do so. 

All should make a study of the cranial nerves, for by so doing they will 
learn to take better care of their nervous system. 


TO THE MEMORY OF DR. GALL. 
By WiLi1AmM E. YouNGQUIST. 


The brains’ mysterious actions 
He fathomed in his day. 

He found the various organs 
In many a clever way. 

He gave the world a science, 
Phrenology’s just all. 

And by its truthful doctrines 
Prepare to stand or fall. 


We'll pardon all the people 
Who hurled opposition’s lance 
Against Phrenology’s founder 
In Germany and in France. 
We'll tread in the steps of the master, 
Whate’er the cost may be, 
Till victory crowns our efforts 
With fruits that all may see. 


We'll seek to give the masses 
The truths he gave the world. 
In the face of opposition 
Our doctrines must be hurled. 
Tears for humanity’s suffering throngs, 
May cheers for our science ring. 
We'll praise the illustrious DR. GALL— 
PHRENOLOGY’S UNCROWNED KING. 


FINDING ONE’S SELF. 


How often we live without finding out our real selves. We go to busi- 
ness, and come home again; we eat our meals, and visit our friends, still 
without seeing our inner natures. If we would only befriend ourselves, live 
nearer to our true personalities and encourage our efforts instead of pulling 
apart from ourselves we should do better and keep in touch with our soul- 


yearnings. 
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Phreno-Psychology. 


By J. AtLEN Fow ter. 
THE CONNECTION BETWEEN MIND AND BODY. 

According to Psychologists, the words, “I feel,” “I think,” “I will,” 
express the main form of a person’s mental life, and if the question were 
asked, what part of him does the feeling, thinking, and doing,-the answer 
would be—the Mind. 

The Mind is, therefore, the feeling, thinking and willing part of a 
person; or, to be more exact, “the mind is that which manifests itself in 
our processes of knowing, of feeling, and of willing.” 

The Psychologist does not know and does not say what Mind is, only 
what it does, and this is as far as he will go. According to his viewpoint, 
the terms “Soul, Spirit, Ego, Self, and Subject” are sometimes used as 
synonomous with Mind as contrasted with Matter. 

“Matter,” we are told, “occupies space, and its special quality is Ex- 
tension. Mind, on the other hand, does not occupy space; it is unextended, 
and its special property is Consciousness. Matter is something outside us, 
it is objective; while Mind is something within us, and is subjective. Mind 
has reference to the Ego, to the Self; Matter has reference to the non-Ego, 
to the non-Self. Mind is often used in a much narrower sense.” 

The communication between Mind and Body is a very important part 
of our thought. In fact, few people understand the communication be- 
tween the Body and the Mind. ‘Through the Body the Mind acts upon 
the outside world; through the Body the outside world acts upon the 
Mind. But the Body is more than an intermediary between Mind and 
Matter; between Mind and Body there is an intimate though mysterious 
interdependence.” 

The Body is something more than a servant to the Mind; it is one of 
the determining factors of mental states. Thus mental activity has as its 
concomitant some mode of physical activity, and hope, despair, joy, sor- 
row, fear, have their characteristic bodily signs, the Psychologists admit, 
which is just along the Physiognomical line. 

We know that mental activity is largely dependent upon bodily activity. 
Those sensations which come through mental activity are largely dependent 
on the physical state of their special organs. All the senses may in turn 
be temporarily deprived of their sense power through mental conditions. 
The influence of the Body on the Mind is seen elsewhere than in sensation. 
Even our acts of volition, we are told, depend upon the state of our 
muscles. Very often a feat of strength, which is impossible at the end of 
a day’s work is accomplished with ease after a night’s rest. Even limited 
observation convinces us that mental vigor is largely dependent on bodily 
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vigor. A healthy Mind is one of the effects of the Healthy Body; and we 
have often heard the maxim, “Mens sana in corpore satio.” 

Even a brief study of the Nervous System will do something to help 
us to understand the workings of the: Mind. 

The Nervous System consists of, fitst, the Cerebro-Spinal System, 
which embraces afferent nerves bearing impulses to the central organ, and 
efferent nerves bearing impulses from the central organ; and secondly, 
the Sympathetic System which is situated on each side of the vertebrae, 
from which branches of nerves extend to the heart, stamach, etc,, and do 
much to control these organs. ° 

The nervous tissue of the Cerebro-Spinal System is of two kinds: (1) 
White Matter, consisting of nerve fibers; and (2) Gray matter, consisting 
of nerve fibers and nerve cells. 

We now come to the Brain, which is enclosed in the cranium, or 
skull, and which consists of several parts, namely, the Cerebrum, the Cere- 
bellum, the Pons Varolii, and the Medulla Oblongata. 

THE CEREBRUM. 

The Cerebrum consists of two parts, the principal function of which 
are sensation, reasoning, emotion and volition, and according to the Psy- 
chologists, “These powers would seem to reside in the gray matter,” and 
as a proof of this statement Prof. Dexter says: : 

“(1) There is a general connection betweén the mental powers and 
the size and development of the Cerebrum. The average white man has a 
larger and more fully developed Cerebrum than the average negro; the 
negro a much larger Cerebrum than the ape, and generally the more intelli- 
gent the animal the larger and the more highly developed the brain. 

“(2) Disease or injury of the Cerebrum (particularly of the Gray 
Matter), leads to partial or complete suspension of the higher processes 
of the mind.” 

These admissions are more than one might expect, but they are inter- 
esting from a Phrenological point of view, and go to show us that while we 
find an ignorance of the principles upon which Phrenologists build their 
estimate of character, yet we come upon an occasional oasis which shows 
that even those who are apparently much opposed to the Phrenological doc- 
trines, yet have to admit many of its most important points of eviderice. 

Under the heading of “The Cerebrum,” we find that in the work on 
“Psychology in the Schoolroom,” mention is made of the following pairs of 
nerves as being the most important from a Psychological point of view: The 
Olfactory (which is the first pair) ; the Optic (the second pair) ; the Auditory 
(the eighth pair); and the Glosso-Pharyngeal (the ninth pair). While 
Phretiologists recognize the Pneumo-Gastric Nerve as being another im- 
portant ote, namely, the interesting Gite Whith contiects the braiti With the 
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stomach, and sensations that pass along this nerve are highly important, as 
they often have a disturbing influence over the digestive apparatus. Per- 
sons who receive a sad communication by mail at breakfast often have no 
appetite for their food, if they read the letter before their meal. We think, 
portant one, as its office or function is to connect the brain with the 
vital organs, is one that is particularly interesting to Psychologists and 
Phrenologists. 
THE CEREBELLUM. 


Passing on to the Cerebellum, or Little Brain, we find that Psycholo- 
gists explain that it “consists of fwo hemispheres, and is situated below the 
hinder part of the Cerebrum,” that “the Gray Matter is external,” and “the 
arrangement of the whole matter is such that it presents a tree-like appear- 
ance when viewed in cross section.” 

“The functions of the Cerebellum,” are described as “the regulation 
and co-ordination of muscular movement,” and further that “the Cerebel- 
lum does not originate muscular movement, for that is one of the functions 
of the Cerebrum; but it is the servant of the Cerebrum, and carries out in 
methodical and systematic manner the behests of its master;” and that 
“disease of the Cerebellum in man leads to a staggering gait and partial or 
total loss of the power of controlling the muscles.” 

Phrenologists recognize that the Cerebellum is the center for the loca- 
tion of Amativeness. Gall called it the “Instinct cf Propagation,” but 
Spurzheim explains that this name does not express the whole sphere of 
activity of the faculty, for this instinct or desire is no more physical than 
the love of offspring, self-love, love of glory, etc. He therefore prefers 
the name of “Amativeness,” and explains that the Cerebellum is not only 
the source of generative power, but the organ of the amative impulse, and 
its influence in society is immense. It may excite, he says, various feelings, 
such as combativeness, friendship, and destructiveness, inspire timid per- 
sons with great moral courage, and at other times and under different cir- 
cumstances it mitigates our nature and increases the mutual regard of the 
sexes toward each other. The cock shows benevolence to hens; in general, 
the male animals are milder to females than to those of their own sex, and 
so are men more kind and generous towards women than towards other 
men. Fathers are commonly more attached to daughters than to sons, 
and mothers are often prepossessed in faver of their sons. The attraction 
of the sexes towards each other is involuntary, and society improves if 
both sexes meet. 

It is our impression, from observation, that this faculty is of great 
aid to the intellect, and renders valuable service in creating deeper feelings 
of emotion than would otherwise be expressed were that faculty small or 
soorly developed, and the more we study the combined influences of the 
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faculties, the more’this supposition appears true to life. Before we go 
further with the study of the Brain Centers let us say a few words on the 
Medulla and the Spinal Cord. 


THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA. 


The Medulla Oblongata is described by Prof. Dexter as being situated 
in the lowest part of the cranium, pyramidal in shape, and regarded as a 
bulb or prolongation of the Spinal Cord, the Gray Matter being internal, the 
White external. The functions of this prolongation serve as a conductor be- 
tween the Spinal Cord, the Cerebellum and the Cerebrum; and, further, 
the nerve centers which it contains control respiration, circulation, and 
swallowing. It is thus a center for reflex action, which is better studied in 
connection with the Spinal Cord. 

The proofs of the above are seen, first, in the fact that all the nerve 
fibers from the spinal cord to the brain proper, and vice versa, pass through 
the Medulla Oblongata; that its destruction invariably results in instant 
death; that moderate stimulation of the respiraory centers of the Medulla 
leads to changes in respiration. 


THE SPINAL CORD. 


The Spinal Cord is a column of nervous tissue filling the canal which 
runs through the greater part of the vertebral column. It gives off thirty- 
one pairs of spinal nerves which must be carefully distinguished from the 
cranial nerves. A transverse section of the Cord shows that the Gray 
Matter is arranged in the interior, while the White Matter is exterior. 

To show how important the study of the Brain is in relation to the 
motor and sensory nerves, we give the following paragraph, on the func- 
tions of the Anterior and Posterior Roots of the Spinal Cord: 

“If the posterior root of a spinal nerve communicating with the leg be 
irritated, pain is felt in the leg, and movement of the leg follows. It must 
be distinctly noted that the pain is felt not at the point of irritation, not in 
the Cord, but in that part of the periphery in which the fibers of the nerves 
terminate. The irritation of the nerve fiber causes its particles to vibrate, 
and those vibrations are carried: by the nerves to the Cord, and by the Cord 
to the Brain, which interprets these vibrations as coming from that spot 
(the leg), from which on previous occasions similar vibrations have come. 
If the anterior root be severed, and the posterior root be stimulated, pain 
is felt as before, but there is no movement. From these and similar experi- 
ments we infer that afferent impulses (resulting generally in sensation), 
travel along the posterior route, and that the efferent impulses (resulting 
generally in motion) travel along the anterior route. Hence the terms 
sensory and motor are sometimes applied to the posterior and anterior 
routes respectively,” 
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As a completion of the above explanation, and interesting to Psychol- 
ogists. and Phreaplegists, the following words are added, which give color 
to the whole paragraph, namely: 

“These considerations show us, too, that the seat of sensation is not in 
the sense organ, but in the Brain itself.” 

The special functions of the Spinal Cord prove that they, conduct nerve 
impulses from alt parts of the body to the brain, and amy injury to the Cord 
leads to. partial or total loss of sensation and voluntary, movement in, those 
parts of the body receiving their nerves, from below. the point of injury, 
and the Cord becomes, the center of Reflex Action. 

A man whose Spinak Cord has been injured in the lumber region, loses 
all control of his legs. If his feet be tickled he feels no pain, yet he with- 
draws them violently, eventhough he may wish to keep them still. 

Here we ‘have a: lesson which teaches us that when we overtax the 
brain our work is not perfectly done, for when a nerve cell has discharged 
its energy it must be recharged before it can act again. The nerve cell is 
recharged by materials brought by. the blood. The purer the blood the 
sooner the nerve cell will be recharged, and pure blood depends upon good 
food and fresh air. What can be said of one nerve cell is applicable to the 
whole nervous system. Hence, for proper mental work the Psychologist 
agrees with the Phrenologist in saying we must have good food, pure air, 
and appropriate times for rest. 

Phrenology can point out better than Psychology what kinds of work 
a person can engage in to save the energy of the various nerve cells. For 
instance, if a person be engaged in intellectual pursuits all day, in the even- 
ing he should devote himself to another kind of thought, and use the social 
faculties of his mind, for in this way an equilibrium of mental exercise can 
be set up. But many men use only one-half of their brains, and neglect 
the exercise of the other half, thus causing stagnation to those faculties 
unused, and exhaustion to those overstimulated. Phrenology can be of im- 
mense value to all classes of workers, especially to those who are liable 
to be one-sided in their work, and there is no system of mental philosophy 
so well adapted to give this advice to human beings as the Science of Mind 
that recognizes the location of the various faculties. 


VOLITION. 


Will power is the very acme of mind-power, and mind-power is the 
very center for the influx of! divine-power. We reflect the divine-power as 
we approach the likeness of the Supreme Being. Cultivate, then, the ex- 
pression. of Volition, and let, it shine forth in your work and, actions. 
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The Man of the Hour. 


THE PERSONALITY OF PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
By J. A. Fow er. 


Few men in American history have been more identified with promi- 
nent events than William Howard Taft. If it is true that a President has 
to be born to the office, it is equally true that men have to be born to fill all 
kinds of public positions, and to be even public men. There seems to be an 
adaptability of Mr. Taft’s size of body and brain (weighing, as he does, 
three hundred pounds, and standing six feet two inches tall), with the 
largeness or immensity of the work that he has done in the past, and intends 
to do in the future. 





HIS MENTALITY.—Mentally also he is a “big’” man, and it is his fit- 
nes® for ooh Presidency that we intend to write about. No one can be in his 
presence minutes without realizing his strong personality, his warm- 
heartedness, and his lional strength. Being mentally cast in a large mould, 
_ he #8 more capable- of doing work on-a large scale than is a person who is 
crganized on a small one, and in his personality one sees that he will not 
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easily wear out or become fatigued with his work. His service to the nation 
will be of an executive character, and the more remarkably true is this fact 
because, as a rule, persons possessing a predominance of the Vital Tempera- 
ment are more liable to wear out than are those persons who possess the 
Mental and Motive Temperaments. In Mr. Taft’s case, however, the 
strength of his Motive and Mental Temperaments has helped to give har- 
mony of power to his organization, and therefore more will be expected of 
him than of a man of the ordinary type. 

He impresses one as being a man of strength, and it is the kind of 
strength that has a substantiality about it that begets confidence and trust. 
It is generally believed that the small men of the world are more agile, more 
responsive, and have a better balance of mind to work with, than the large 
and ponderous men; but when one reviews the work that President Taft 
has been called to undertake, one may be forgiven if he changes his views 
concerning the small man and his agility in favor of the large man who has 
a broad chest, good digestive power, a fine circulation, and a large and 
active Brain. 

HIS PHYSIOGNOMY.—In several ways his physiognomy is unique, 
and his features are very impressive and strongly defined. 

HIS EYES.—His eyes speak before his mouth has uttered what he 
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wants to say; they are full of. expression,.and mean business. -They. are 
genial, earnest, sincere, straightforward and frank, eyes which look with 
an object, and gather what they look for. 

HIS NOSE.—Several types of noses are combined in his. The attack- 
ing element is not wanting. Its length indicates the taste and refinement 
of the Grecian; the tip shows the characteristics of analysis, criticism, and 
apprehension ; while the width at the nostrills shows the planning and cogi- 
tative elements that are also to be found in the width of the head above 
the ears. 

HIS LIPS.—His lips are generally hidden from view, but some photo- 
graphs show the full, round, social lower lip, which corresponds with the 
occipital lobe of his brain. 2 

HIS CHIN. His chin is a combination of the social and intellectual 
powers. The central portion, which is round, represents the sympathetic 
and friendly elements of his character, while the breadth on the outer cor- 
ners of the chin indicates the intellectual and executive force that his brain 
above and behind his face substantially endorses. 

HIS EARS.—His ears are a perfect study in themselves. Their length 
indicates that he has come from a long-lived family, and they betoken his 
personal capacity to hold on to life, overcome fatigue, and adjust himself to 
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FRESIDENT TAF'l’s TOP HEAD. 


circumstances. The portion from the opening of the ear to the rim of the 
helix is remarkably well developed, and corresponds with his large and 
active brain, or Mental Temperament. The capacity to hold his own in a 





i OREHEAD. 


moral and intellectual direction is manifested by this upper part of his ear. 
In his profile picture we have a fine representation of this part of his face, 
being the side door of his head, and it tells us many things which are cor- 
roborated by his brain above. 





EYES 


HIS INTELLECT.—A picture of Mr. Taft’s forehead shows him to 
possess a forceful amount of brain above and around the brow as well as 





MOUTH. 


the upper central part of the forehead, which gives him a fine analytic and 


- ‘scientific type of intellect, which indicates that he has a strong mental rudder 


which is abie to steer the bow of a craft over a rough sea. 
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ANALYTIC TALENT.—His analytic talent, chastened by his wide 
experience and extensive travel, is phenomenal in its present activity, for it 
reaches out to so many objects and covers so much ground. There is no 
subject of importance that does not attract his observation on the one hand, 
and his critical analysis ou the other, and in this analysis he brings before 
his mental camera the life value as well as the characteristics and motives 





CHIN. 





EARS AND NOSE. 


of all men whom he meets. When he is guided alone by this point of view, 
he is generally right in his first idea of men and things. 

SENSE OF JUSTICE.—The lines of justice and conscientious scrupu- 
lousness are very strongly marked at the root of his nose and the lower por- 
tion of the central part of his forehead. He will aim at the foundation of 
justice in the arrangement of his affairs, not merely because the indications 
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are so strongly marked in the face, but also on account of the height of his 
head above the ears, which also marks the cranial and cerebral development 
of fidelity to a cause and faithfulness to a principle. 

HIS BASILAR BRAIN.—No one can look at the accompanying por- 
traits of Mr. Taft, or, better still, into his face, without realizing the im- 
mense amount of energy, force, and executive ability that expresses itself 
through the width of his basilar brain, and no man who has filled the role 
of an executive officer has done so without a full share of impetus that 
comes from a good development of this part of the brain. 

It may be said that force comes to a man from many of his brain 
centers, namely, from his volitional power, his analytical perception, his 
combative element, or courage, and his conscientious scrupulousness. But 
the power that drives the machinery of a six-cylinder automobile must have 
a definite center, and in the brain this strong force shows itself in the 
diameter or width of the head above the ears. This makes him ready to 
overcome difficulties, fearless in action when a strong issue is at stake, and 
politic in his determination to grapple with the issues that lie in front of 
him. 

HIS MORAL REGION.—It will not be difficult for the observer to 
recognize that the height of Mr. Taft’s head above the ears gives consid- 
erable room for the development of those faculties that make up his moral 
nature. He may not be so profound in his religious sentiments, but his 
conscientiousness makes him alive to conditions of justice, and he is domi- 
nated by the wish to express the truth as he sees it when his opinion is 
called for or expected. 

HIS SYMPATHY.—His sympathies appear to be as strongly devel- 
oped as his conscience, and benevolence enriches his nature and puts him in 
touch with people wherever he may be placed and with whomsoever he 
may have to deal. In fact, his sympathies act like the wireless telegraphy, 
giving him ability to get in touch with persons of all creeds, beliefs, and 
opinions without mortifying or crushing the individual status of any one 
class, 

THE CROWN OF HIS HEAD.—While he is a man who has evi- 
dently been born to command, and is incapable of following the dictation 
of another, yet he has not been overburdened with vanity, pride, dignity, 
or the spirit to dictate in an autocratic manner. The slope of the crown ‘of 
his head shows that he will be an independent rather than a bigoted leader, 
and by this we mean that he will be willing to weigh and balance all con- 
siderations, if there are many sides to the issue, and will be amenable to 
reason when there is a difference of opinion. 

HIS SOCIAL QUALITIES.—tThe occipital. region of his head or that 
portion backward from his ears, indicates that he has a keen understanding 
of domestic life and a special endowment of all social interests. 

HIS VERSATILITY OF MIND.—tThe profile portrait of Mr. Taft 
also shows a slope of the head below the crown, which we will designate 
as his cerebral center for versatility of mind. Were his brain largely rep- 
resented in this portion, he would find it difficult to adjust himself to more 
than one line of thought at a time, but before he completes one line of busi- 
ness he is ready and willing to have a second and a third introduced, though 
afterwards he may go back and consider the first proposition. If a man is 
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- trained to only one particular line of thought, he cannot readily adjust 


himself to the demands of a great republic; but a man who knows how to 
focus the events of the day, and adjust himself to new conditions as they 
arise, is capable of representing his fellow men. 

HIS INHERITANCE.—tThe elements of longevity and hold on life 
are in evidence, which will give him sustaining power, more especially as 
they must have been inherited from his parental stock. His height of 
stature, breadth of chest, largeness of brain, and activity of mind, are evi- 
dently inheritances from his father ; while his Vital Temperament, his keen 
sympathies, his social and intuitional nature are evidently qualities which 
he has inherited from his mother. 

SUMMARY.—What impresses us, then, on looking at the accompany- 
ing portraits of Mr. Taft, is (1) that he is a thoroughly practical and 
humane thinker; (2) has wonderful mental control; (3) has a magnetic 
personality; (4) possesses great organizing ability; and (5) that he has 
remarkable foresight, is a leader of men, a master of finance, and a general 
in showing courage and tenacity of purpose as well as wonderful penetra- 
tion of mind. 

HIS HANDWRITING.—The handwriting of Mr. Taft is a thorough 
indication of his breadth of mind, strength of character, lucidity of thought, - 
freedom from prejudice, originality of character, and pride in the accom- 
plishment of his work. 

His writing is similar in all his manuscript, and he once remarked, 
when signing his name three times on different documents, that were he to 
sign it three hundred times it would appear the same in every respect. 


Birthdays of Great Men. 


Dr. Francois J. GALL, THE FOUNDER OF PHRENOLOGY. 


This is the month that celebrates the birthday of the famous craniologist 
and founder of Phrenology, as the register of his birth, which we procured 
from Tiefenbronn, his birthplace, indicates that he was born March goth, 
1758. 

His full name was Francois Joseph, and he became a graduate of the 
Vienna Medical University, and devoted himself to the study of Medicine. 
He early became interested in the differentiation of talent among his school- 
mates, and against great opposition asserted that he had grounds to go upon 
that proved that all members of his class were not alike in their ability, for 
some showed their capacity for beauty of penmanship, others for expertness 
in arithmetic. and others for facility in-anderstanding mental philosophy, nat- 
ural history, and foreign languages. 

He explained that some were noted for the elegance of their diction in 
composition, and others for their freedom of expression. The style of 
some was set, stiff, and inelegant, while others were forcible in their 
arguments. A large number showed talent in things outside the pale of the 
college curriculum; several of the students carved in wood and designed 
well, or sketched from nature, and colored their pictures exquisitely ; some 
cultivated flowers, and dveoted considerable time to gardening, while their 


More noisy companions were amusing themselves with sports, robbing 
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birds’ nests, and catching butterflies or insects. He never found a char- 
acter who was deceptive one term who became a faithful friend the next. 

Gall further found he could not compete with those who learned by 
heart, and was invariably stripped of his honors which he had gained by 
his compositions when he was called upon to recite. 


Some years afterwards, in passing from college to college, he still — 


found that’ there were individuals who were endowed with an equally 
great talent for learning by heart. He then, observed that such possessed 
prominent eyes, and recollected that his previous rivals in school had been 
distinguished by the same characteristic; but although they excelled in re- 
peating verbatim what they had learned, they were not, as a rule, talented 
in a more general way, or gifted with original ideas. 

He pointed this out to other students, who recognized the. fact, and 
though the connection between the talent and the development was not then 
established on scientific grounds, yet Dr. Gall could not believe that the 
union of the two circumstances which had so impressed his mind on various 
occasions was simply a matter of accident. 

Proceeding from reflection to reflection, and from observation to ob- 
servation, it occurred to him that if memory were made evident by external 
signs, it might be so with other talents or individual faculties. From this 
time, all the individuals who were distinguished by any quality or faculty be- 
came the object of his personal attention, and of systematic study as to the 
form of their heads. By degrees he thus realized the existence of other de- 
velopments of the head, such as were to be found in the painter, musician, 
and mechanic. 

He also became acquainted with a person who possessed great de- 
termination of character, and observed that a certain portion of the head 
of this individual was prominently developed. This fact, it is said, first 
suggested to his mind. the possible existence of external signs for the moral 
sentiments. 

He had in the interval commenced the study of Medicine, and found 
that the students had much explained to them concerning the functions of 
the muscles and viscera, etc., but nothing respecting the functions of the 
brain and its various parts. He recalled his early observations, and imme- 
diately suspected what he was not long in reducing to a certainty, that the 
difference in the form of the head was occasioned by the difference i in the 
form of the brain. 

Dr. Gall never for a moment supposed, when making these observa- 
tions, that the skull was the cause of these characteristics—as has been 
erroneously represented—but referred the influence to its -interior—the 
brain. 

In 1796 Dr. Gall began to give lectures on Craniology in Vienna. He 
continued his observations all through his medical practice, and in t8or, 
when he passed out of Vienna and traveled throughout Germany, he found 
extensive data to help him in his work, in company with Dr. Spurzheim. 
When he finally decided to settle in Paris, in 1807, he was in possession 
of much valuable information concerning his earlier observations. He 
attracted the attention of the learned men of France. In 1817 he pub- 
lished his work on “The Functions of the Brain,’ which was accompanied 
by a magnificent atlas. Between 1822 and 1826 he published an edition of 
his work, “Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau,” etc., in six volumes, in which 
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he gives the ideas and valuable experiences that he collected in his years 
of travel. 

In March, 1828, Gall was seized with a paralytic stroke at the close of 
one of his lectures, which so weakened his strength that he was unable to 
rally, and gradually passed waay on the 22d of August, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. His remains were followed to the grave by an 
immense concourse of friends and admirers, five of whom delivered ad- 
dresses over his grave, as is the custom in France. 


Talented Musicians. 


Temperament has a great deal to do with the expression of the voice 
of singers and speakers, but we do not always find they all have a distinct 





temperament, because the register of various voices extends beyond the 
ordinary limit. For instance, as a rule a tenor and soprano possess the 
Mental Temperament, and Patti, Albani, Nordica, Gadski, and Eames are 
suitable examples of this type, while Scotti, Santley, and Campanini are 
examples of celebrated tenors. 
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The Mental Temperament generally has light hair, a clear complexion, 
and blue eyes, and, mentally speaking, possesses a high forehead and breadth 
in the temples. 

A baritone and mezzo-soprano usually have a Vital Temperament, a 
‘medium complexion,’color of hair and eyes. The voices that accompany - 
this temperament are generally modulated, rich, full, and luscious. They 
have some of the elements of the soprano and bass, and this is why we have 
the combination of temperaments in Melba, Schumann-Heink, Tetrazzini, 
Langendorff, Giaconia, and Stracciari, while Caruso has the Vital-Mental 
Temperament, and his voice is rich and full as well as high. The volume 
comes from his Vital Temperament; his height of voice from the Mental . 
elements in his temperament. 

This thought applies to Tetrazzini as well as to Caruso and Schumann- 
Heink. Mme. De Mosse is another singer who possesses a fine soprano 
voice, and possesses a Mental Temperament. 

As a rule, the basso and contralto voices accompany the Motive Tem- 
perament, and persons possessing this temperament generally have dark 
complexions, are tall in stature, slim in form, have dark eyes with a keen, 
penetrating expression. 

Where there are exceptions to this rule, we find that the base and con- 
tralto voices have more than the ordinary register that their voices imply; 
hence the moderate or combined temperaments that are found in the above- 
named persons. 

Plancon and Didur are examples of the purer temperaments than are 
found in some of the singers who are supposed to possess the pure type of 
voice. 

Lucas and Zenatello are other illustrations of the Mental and Vital 
Temperaments, while Leffler-Burkard, and Morena are fine illustrations of 
the Mental Temperament, and have charmed their audiences at the Metro- 
politan with their beautiful soprano voices. 

Of the pure contralto singers, we might mention Mme. Patey and Mme. 
Gerville-Reache, of the Manhattan Opera House, who possesses dark hair 
and eyebrows, in direct comparison with Leffler-Burckard. 

Thus the study of temperament in relation to the voices of our cele- 
brated singers is a most interesting and profitable study. 


Natal-Stone for March. 
BLOODSTONE 


By Jutius WoptskKa. 


The bicthday stone of the children of the month of March is Blood- 
stone, anciently, and sometimes now, called Heliotrope. Another mineral 
that has been called Bloodstone is Hematite, an oxide-of iron that is occa- 
sionally used in jewelry. 

The Bloodstone that is meant in this description is a sub-variety of 
Quartz, that mineral found in some of its forms almost everywhere and 
which provides the realm of gems with a number of semi-precious stones 
that aré> always recognized and:aceeptable, though changing in the degrees 
of favor in which they are held and in price according to the reign of a fad 
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or a fashion. Bloodstone, being an opaque mineral, lacks-the charm and 
sparkle of transparent gems, but it is an ideal material for a signet ring and 
well adapted for use as a brooch. In the entire history of the folk lore of 
gems none equals the bloodstone in its attribute of having been created by an 
infusion of the life-blood of He whom Christians throughout the world hail 
and worship as the Saviour of mankind. It is conceivable that in mediaeval 
times a bit of bloodstone set in a ring has been jealously cherished as an in- 
valuable amulet by many a religious mystic. 
The verse for the Bloodstone, natal stone for the month of March, is: 
Who on this World of ours their eyes 
In March first open, shall be wise, 
In days of peril firm and brave, 
And wear a bloodstone to their grave. 


During the early centuries of the Christian Era and the Middle Ages 
it was popularly believed throughout Christendom that the origin of the 
bloodstone was during the crucifixion of Christ from drops of blood drawn 
by the spear thrust into his side, falling on a piece of dark green jasper. 

Bloodstone is the symbol of wisdom, firmness and courage. 

In its relation to astrology the Bloodstone represents the zodiacal con- 
trol of Aries, during the period of March 21 to April 20. 

The ancient superstitions concerning the Bloodstone are numerous, 
weird and some of them amusing. Used with proper incantations the Blood- 
stone’s owner was enabled to foretell the future; if rubbed with the juice 
of the flower, heliotrope, it rendered the wearer invisible. The Bloodstone 
brought safety and longevity to its possessor, stopped the flow of blood, and 
was an antidote for poisons. 

According to those ancient and versatile writers, Pliny and Leonardus, 
Bloodstone, if placed in a basin of water containing heliotrope juice, and the 
basin set in the sun, the water would appear red and the sun bloody; after 
a time the water would boil and overflow; the water after the Bloodstone 
was removed would become a magic mirror in which the sun and solar 
eclipses could be viewed. 

The name Heliotrope, as used to mean Bloodstone, is from two Greek 
words meaning “sun turning,” and refers to the belief that the stone when 
immersed in water would change the sun’s color to blood red. Bloodstone 
was a favorite material for gem carvers upon which to represent in cameo or 
intaglio the heads of Christ, St. Mary and St. Joseph. The finest specimen 
of this sacred carving in America, probably, is a head of Christ treasured in 
the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

Bloodstone is a variety of plasma, a name applied both to green chalce- 
dony and to green jasper. The name “plasma” is derived from the Greek 
word for image, indicating that the stone was used for seals and other en- 
graved work. 

The Bloodstone of gem commerce is of.the Jasper family of quartz 
and has, approximately, the physical characteristics of several other opaque 
varieties of this mineral. The best gem quality is of a rich, dark green 
color, and the red spats should be small, of strong color, distinct and uni- 
formly distributed. Bloodstone is supplied to commerce in great part from 
India, especially from the Kathiawar Peninsula, west of Cambay. Aus- 
tralia and Brazil come next in importance as sources of supply. 
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Science of Health News and Notes. 


FOOD FOR HEALTH LOVERS. 
A SANITARIAN’s ADVICE ON Foops, CONDIMENTS, FRUITS AND THE LIKE. 


To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal : 

The too comon saying, “Eat what agrees with you,” is not sufficient in 
these days of investigation. It is better to make use of an enlightened judg- 
ment than to live by chance. Unfortunately, there is much difference of 
opinion, even among those who profess to be experts on the food question, 
but there are certain landmarks that none can ignore. A sound body can- 
not be evolved from a diet of cakes and candies, because they are composed 
mainly of one element of nutrition. A balance of all the elements is re- 
quired. Nor are the more expensive kinds of food the most desirable. With 
proper preparation, the simpler kinds become much more useful as body 
builders, and here is where knowledge is better than dollars, and the ignor- 
ant go to the wall physically and financially. 

The material that is selected to build and nourish the house we live 
in is of great importance and inevitably tells on our well being, or the 
reverse. If the choice is of the right kind, the structure will be sound and 
enduring; otherwise, if flimsy material is selected, the structure will be of 
like character and doomed to early decay. Nor is the proper nourishment 
of the body necessarily expensive; in fact, it is much cheaper to eat judi- 
ciously, and it is possible for people in the most limited circumstances to 
nourish the body in such a way that all the demands of health, strength, and 
even genius, will be supplied. 

It is not the amount of food that we eat, but that which is appropriated, 
that goes to the building up of the body. A little eaten in the proper man- 
ner, with the sauce of hunger, is far better than a hearty meal. This amount 
depends largely upon the individual requirements, different occupations and 
conditions being important factors, and can readily be determined by obser- 
vation and experience. When a certain program does not give good results 
another should be tried. Three meals a day are the limit, but two are abun- 
dant, nor should the total amount per day exceed twelve ounces. That is 
enough to fully nourish the body, and is the one followed by the eminent 
Italian, Louis Cornaro, who lived to about one hundred years. To satisfy 
his friends, he increased the amount to fourteen. This caused a serious 
illness, from which he recovered only by returning to his previous practice. 

To be well fed is not to be overfed, but to be furnished the combina- 
tions of elements that will fully supply the needs of the body. It is not so 
much quantity as quality, which does not consist in fancy or very expensive 
dishes, but in the preparation of substantial, nourishing foods, tastily and 
artistically prepared. 

All food must necessarily be reduced to a liquid condition before it can 
be absorbed into the blood and applied to the different uses of the body, 
and it should be thoroughly masticated, or Fletcherized, in order to be 
properly mixed with the saliva, which is the first stage of digestion. It is 
preferable not to drink while eating, nor within half an hour before meals 
or one hour after, and partake only of water then. The choicest of water 
is — in the juice of ripe fruits. If these are utilized, but little water 
is needed. 


, 
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All narcotics should be scrupulously avoided, for they invariably de- 
tract from the nervous energy of the individual in disposing of them, and 
they are devoid of all nourishment. 

Salt and all the condiments in such common use are in the same cate- 
gory. Salt is a mineral that is impossible of assimilation, and is but a for- 
eign substance to be eliminated. The only excuse for its use is that of a 
perverted appetite. It is a tax on digestion to make use of preserved foods. 
Salt interferes with prompt and perfect digestion, and its use destroys the 
ability to recognize and enjoy the finer and more delicate flavors of whole- 
some foods. 

Sugar, in its organized form, as in the sweet fruits, is very acceptable 
to the needs of the body; but when crystallized it is rendered inorganic and, 
like salt, incompatible. The darkies on Southern plantations get fat on 
chewing the sugar cane, not on the raw sugar. 

At the head of the list of edibles stand ripe fresh friuts. Tomatoes 
may well be included. These furnish the best and most deliciously flavored 
water for all the needs of the system, as well as the necessary salts. Among 
the dried fruits none are superior to the prune. 

Nuts are coming more and more into use as an important part of our 
daily food, but they should be used carefully at first. They furnish good 
material for the building of the body if well masticated.* 

All the cereals, when properly cooked, are of nearly equal value, though 
wheat and rise are acknowledged. to be the most desirable, and are more 
largly used than any of the other$? “There are numerous breakfast-foods 
on the market, but none are supetior to the simple foods from which they 
are compounded. The trouble with cereals is that they, as prepared, are in 
such a liquid form, and then with milk added are generally swallowed en- 
mass, thus denying the teeth their proper work and losing the first stage of 
digestion. 

Animal food has been used for:'so many. generations that it has become 
almost a second nature with many. It should be plainly cooked, never fried, 
and not used too freely. The vegetarians are gaining ground. The learned 
Virchow said, “The future is with the vegetarians.” 

Much can be done in utilizing uncooked foods, though one would hardly 
think of eating many uncooked vegetables.. Fruits are choicest when in 
their natural state, after they are thoroughly cooked by the sun. 

The great secret of success in this line is that of not eating too much. 
Simplicity and moderation lead directly into the higher life, which brings 
health, happiness and length of days. 


CHARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
81 Columbia Heights, January 5, 1900. 


*There is a fine variety to choose from, but the Pecan and the English 
walnut outranks them all at this date. 
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What signifies wishing and hoping for better times? We may make 
these times better if we bestir ourselves—B. FRANKLIN. 





Carnegie’s New Book The great iron-master, philanthropist, captain of in- 
on “Problems of dustry, and Laird of Skibo, has written the most 
the Day” interesting book on the subject of Labor and Capital 
that has appeared in England or America for many years past. The book 
has been written in a frank and trenchant style, and hits, here and there, 
all the great problems that interest men of labor and capital to-day. 

Some of the chapters of the volume are on “Wealth”; “Labor”; “The 
Final Relation Between Capital and Labor”; “Wages”; “Thrift”; “The 
Land”; “Individualism versus Socialism”; “Variety versus Uniformity” ; 
“Family Relations” ; “The Long March Upward” ; and finally, “My Experi- 
ence with Railroad Rates and Rebates.” 

Mr. Carnegie strikes at high and low, and one of the most sensational 
features of the book is his advocacy of a “death-tax,” such as exist in 
England. If such a system were adopted in America when a rich man dies 
and leaves an estate valued at one million dollars, the government would 
get for its share eighty thousand. England has a sliding scale which taxes 
every estate from five hundred dollars upward, the percentage increasing 
according to the amount. Great fortunes running into millions, as are com- 
mon in America, would by this system contribute immense wealth to the 
State. 
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Mr. Carnegie discusses the benefits of the death-tax, gives his logic at 
length, and by his own argument shows that he would be willing to have 
a good slice of his own fortune returned to the government under which 
he accumulated his millions. 

Mr. Carnegie is no novice in authorship. He has written the “Gospel 
of Wealth,” “The Empire of Business,” “The Life of James Watt,” and 
“The Triumph of Democracy.” His last volume is by far the most radical 
of any of his previous ones. 

All who are interested in the vital problems of the day had better read 
this work. 

Change is the order of the day, and especially when 
Our New Quarters change is an advantage in every respect. The Fow- 

ler & Wells Company and the American Institute of 
Phrenology are household words in a large number of homes, not only in 
New York, but throughout the United States, and we take this opportunity 
of referring to the recent change of address that has just been made by 
the above named business firm and Institute. ; 

To review the history of Fowler & Wells Company during the last 
seventy-three years, we would like to remind our readers that its first home, 
when the company was established, in 1836, was in Clinton Hall, Nassau 
Street. 

From Clinton Hall in 1836 to 1854, the removal was to 308 Broadway; 
from 308 Broadway the firm removed to 389 Broadway in 1865; from 
downtown, the firm removed to 737 Broadway, in 1875; the firm again 
moved, in 1880, to 753 Broadway; in 1887 the firm took rooms in 775 
Broadway ;.in 1892 the firm leased No. 27 East 21st street, where they re- 
mained ten years; and in 1902 they removed to 24 East 22d Street, seven 


doors from Broadway and about an equal number from Fourth Avenue. The 
present abode of the Institute and Company is at No. 18 East 22d Street, 
three doors nearer to Broadway, and is located on the ground floor, with 
@ spacious window in the front. 

The facilities of such a change can be easily recognized, as persons will 
have but little difficulty in finding us, and many who have been intending to 
visit the firm or the Institute for years will, on passing, be reminded of 
their intention, as they have now but a step to take to the consummation of 
their object. 

We trust that our friends all over the country on their visits to New 
York, and all our city friends, will make a special object to call on us and 
‘attend our first lecture in the new quarters, on Tuesday evening, March 
2d, when Mr. William M. Engel, of Philadelphia, will give his special lec- 
ture on “Thinking, Reasoning, and Imagining,” illustrated with lantern 
slides. 
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Connected with the firm of Fowler & Wells is the National Vocation 
Bureau, which has been organized to secure for business men the right 
kind of clerks, assistants, and salesmen. We hear on every side the need 
cf just such a Bureau, and in a way the Fowler & Wells Company have 
always stood for this line of work. At present, however, the National Vo- 
cation Bureau will fill a much larger and more important sphere, as it be- 
comes known and its facilities appreciated. The keynote of the proposition 
is that happiness and success in life are dependent largely upon our choos- 
ing an occupation or vocation for which we are adapted, or can become 
adapted. In the wise choice of a vocation the following factors are neces- 
sary: (1) a clear understanding of ourselves, our aptitudes, abilities, inter- 
ests, ambitions, resources, limitations, and their cause. 

(2) A knowledge of the requirements and conditions of success, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, compensation, opportunities, and prospects in 
different lines of work. : 

(3) True reasoning on the relations of these two groups of facts. 

(4) An examination of the mental and physical powers, which no 
other Bureau is so well able to give as the Fowler & Wells Company. 

Persons wishing further particulars in regard to this Bureau should 
address their letters to the Secretary, care of Fowler & Wells Co., No. 18 
East 22d Street, New York. 


Work Develops, The brain is not a ‘simple, but a compound organ of 
Worry Deteriorates the mind. Every faculty of the mind, intellectual or 
the Bratn emotional, has a special functional organ in the 
brain. Since the brain is so important an organ from an intellectual, moral 
and social standpoint, it is well to learn how to take care of it and improve 
its functional capacity, and guard against its deterioration. 

Work develops; worry deteriorates the brain. 

It is a physiological fact that any organ at work receives an increased 
supply of arterial blood, which promotes healthier development and im- 
proves fitness for function. In this way work develops the brain and in- 
creases its functional fitness. It augments its capacity for thinking, and 
also for supplying neuric energy to all parts of the body, causing the brain 
tissues and organs to work and develop. 

A well developed brain is symmetrical, and not lop-sided. To form 
such a brain, all its functional centers must do an enormous amount of 
work and enjoy a normal amount of rest. Periodical rest is as essential 
as its regular work. 

The brain centers are so associated by connecting fibers that when one 
is exercised, there may be an overflow of energy to others. 


G. W. Drake, M. D. 
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. Quite recently Antoine Berg, aged fourteen, was 
Operation engl operated upon in the hope of removing an irresisti- 
Boy's Skull ble impulse to steal. After the operation he said 
that an aversion had come to him of theft and crime, and the physicians in- 
terested in his case believe that he has been won back to honesty. 

The operation was performed last October, by Dr. W. C. F. Witte, of 
Marquette University. 

When the boy was five years of age, a door fell on him and caused 
a dent in his skull in the basilar brain. He lay in danger of death for sev- 
eral weeks, and after his recovery developed a tendency to steal. This 
grew on him each year, and he also became a victim to other evil habits. 
The family physician observed the boy, and through Dr. Witte became 
interested. The parents and the boy himself readily consented to the oper- 
ation, The skull was pierced, and the part pressing upon the brain, de- 
scribed as around Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness and Combativeness, was 
removed. It was said that no sooner had the little patient shaken off the 
anaesthetic than it was seen that the shifting, crafty look had passed out 
of his eyes. He also became obedient to the nurses, where before he had 
rebelled against any restriction of his parents or others. 

The opening in the head healed rapidly, and it is expected that the boy 
will be permanently cured. 


Field Notes. 


The following names are on our Lecture Bureau list: 


Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald is located at Chicago, IIl.; William E. Youngquist, 
Stockholm, Sweden; George Morris, Portland, Ore.; Dr. B. F. Pratt, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Dr. Edwin S. Morrell, Defiance, O.; George Markley, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Dr. D. M. King, Mantua Station, O.; Dr. and Mrs. V. P. 
English, Cleveland, O.; N. S. Edens, Highland, Cal.; Dr. George T. Byland, 
Crittenden, Ky.; George Cozens, Hamilton, Ont.; H. E. Corman, Rebers- 
burg, Pa.; William McLuen, Perry, Ia.; Hon. J. J. McLaughlin, Charles 
Town, W. Va.; J. G. Scott, Sterling, Col.; J. H. Thomas, Massilon, O.; Dr. 
J. M. Peebles, Battle Creek, Mich.; Dr. C. B. Lyman, Rockford, IIl.; M. 
Tope, Bowerstown, O.; James Webb, Esq., Leyton, Eng. ; George Hart-Cox, 
Esq., London; William Cox, London; Otto Hatry, Pittsburg, Pa.; O. H. 
Williams, New York; C. J. Stewart, Beckley, W. Va.; J. Sekiryushi, Japan; 
E. F. Bacon, Oneonta, N. Y.; D. T. Elliott, London, Eng.; Wm. M. Engel, 
Philadelphia ; J. E. Halsted, New York; D. E. Vines, Newark, N. J.; Miss 
J. A. Fowler, New York City. 

Persons desiring lectures for their various localities should communi- 
cate with THE PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL under the Lecture Bureau Depart- 
ment, 24 East 22d street, New York. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, lectured in Detroit during February, 
and also visited the De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 
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On January 29th Dr. Fitzgerald lectured before the Oak Park Board 
of Education and the teachers of the public schools, on “The Scientific 
Education of Children as explained by Phrenology.” 

On January 26th he lectured at the Young Men’s Club of Berwyn, IIL, 
on “Phrenology and Its Benefits.” 

Dr. Fitzgerald, in a recent letter, refers to the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
for February, in which Arthur Brisbane, the noted writer, discusses the 
Armours in his series of articles on “Owners of America,” and in speaking 
of Mr. J. Ogden Armour, he gives him quite a phrenological delineation. 
Dr. Fitzgerald also refers to a notice in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, issued Jan. 16th, when the following announcement was made: 

“Phrenology,” by J. G. Spurzheim, M. D., of the Universities of Vienna 
and Paris, and licentiate of Royal College of Physicians of London, with 
introduction by Cyrus Elder. Revised from second American edition (Bos- 
iy 1833). Cloth, 459 pp. Price $3.00. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 

0., 1908. 
This book was reviewed in the January issue of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL. 

On January 18th Miss Fowler lectured before the Men’s Club of the 
Chester Hill M.. E. Church, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on “The Marvels and 
Mysteries of Human Nature.” Many of the men were familiar with the 
subject of Phrenology, and they, together with those unfamiliar, expressed 
their pleasure at having spent so profitable an evening. At the close of the 
lecture Miss Fowler examined several of the men, including the minister. 


FEBRUARY MORNING TALKS. 


The Wednesday Morning Talks for February were on “Celebrated 
People and how a knowledge of Phrenology can help us to understand 
them.” The characters of the following noted men and women were dis- 
cussed: Washington and Lincoln; Mendelssohn and Chopin; Tennyson 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes; Mrs. E. B. Browning and Fannie Kemble; 
Mark Twain and Edgar Allen Poe. 


MARCH MORNING TALKS. 


The Wednesday Morning Talks for March will be upon “The Mothers 
of Great Men and the influence they have had over their lives.” The dates 
are March 3d, roth, 17th, 24th and 3st. 

The Talks will be held in the parlor of the new offices of the Fowler & 

Wells Co., No..18 East 22d street, and we trust that all our friends will 
attend. : 
Abraham Lincoln was a thorough believer in Phrenology, and one day 
brought his nephew to our offices in Broadway. for a Phrenological exam- 
ination. Nelson Sizer was alive at the time, and made the delineation, which 
was heartily approved by Mr. Lincoln. 
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THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, INCORPORATED. 

Lecturing on “The Brain.and Nervous System in Man,” at a meeting 
of the above Society, in London, England, on January 12th, Dr. C. W. 
Withinshaw, late Demonstrator in Anatomy at Edinburgh University, and 
gold medalist, gave some interesting information on the human brain, show- 
ing how man is at the head of creation by reason of the shape of his brain. 

He said that we could not put man in his right place in nature, nor 
account for the pre-eminence of man except on phrenological lines. The 
absolute bulk or weight of brain did not place him there, for on an average 
man’s brain weighed 50 ounces, that of the whale weighed 5 pounds, and 
an elephant’s brain weighed no less than 8 to 10 pounds. So as regarded 
absolute weight, man is surpassed at least by two of the lower animals. 

Tested by the comparative weight of brain in relation to the body, he 
stated that the proportion of man’s brain to his body was 1 to 50, while 
in some of the lower fishes the proportion was as low as I to 1,300, and in 
the rabbit 1 to 150. In regard to those animals man stood very high. But 
what about the common sparrow? The proportion of brain to body in that . 
case was I to 27. The poor common, despised little sparrow had a higher 
proportion of brain to body than man. The little titmouse, too, had a 
proportion of brain to body of 1 to 12. So man’s superiority could not 
be accounted for by the proportion of his brain to his body. The only way 
we could account for the superiority was on phrenolgical lines; that is to 
say, the proportion of the different parts of the brain which was the 
essence of Phrenology. The higher faculties of the intellect or understand- 
‘ing which distinguished man from the lower animals, have been localized in 
the frontal lobes, or front part of the head, and in that region man was 
superior to all other animals. The coronal region, too, in man, as com- 
pared with the lower animals, was much larger, and in that part of the 
brain the higher or moral sentiments were located. 

The lecturer asked that on these grounds Phrenology should be fairly 
and disinterestedly examined by all who loved scientific truth. It would 
bear the closest investigation and scrutiny. 

The meeting was well attended, and among those present were Mr. 
James Webb, Mr. Charles Morgan, Mr. Wm. Cox, Mr. F. R. Warren, 
Miss L. C. Owen, and Miss A. B. Barnard, among others. Mr. George 
Hart Cox occupied the chair. 


Correspondents. 


T. L.—In reply to your question with regard to the clear complexion 
which so often accompaniés the Mental Temperament, and the heavy locks 
of hair which accompany, as a rule, the Motive Temperament, we would 
like to point out that the characteristics that produce these organic condi- 
tions are the following: 

The beautiful complexion and the Mental Temperament are generally 
found in company with large Causality, Comparison, Human Nature, Ideal- 
ity, and Spirituality; while the characteristics that accompany the heavy 
head of hair and the Motive Temperament are generally found with the 
strong basilar brain and large Destructiveness, Combativeness, Firmness, 
and Self-Esteem. These may not always harmonize, but you will generally 
find them to be the case. 
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J. M. M.—In reply to your question concerning beauty of expression, 
we would like to say that sometimes beauty of the kind you mention is 
a matter of inheritance, and is handed down from generation to. generation, 
If you look in some of the portrait galleries belonging to the English aris- 
tocracy, you will find this to be the case. But there are other people who 
have also beauty of countenance which comes from innate qualities such as 
Ideality and Spirituality, and these characteristics are productive of soul 
growth, or that atmosphere of mind that expresses itself in beauty of form 
and outline. Sometimes, too Benevolence gives that beauty of face that no 
other faculty is capable of producing. Nurses very often have this type of 
beauty. 

Still another form of beauty manifests itself through the faculties of 
Approbativeness and Agreeableness. The rare beauty you find on the stage 
is often to be accounted for through these two faculties, and we see this 
manifested in the Hengler girls, who are most beautiful in form and outline 
of features, as well as in loveliness of character. They are exceedingly tal- 
ented as well. Other actresses illustrate the same idea, 

J. M. W., Brooklyn, N. Y.—You ask for a solution of the problem 
that seems to puzzle you a good deal with regard to the retrousse type of 
nose that many Irish people possess. 

First, let us-say that all Irish people have not this type of nose, and 
some of our brave generals, fer instance, General Roberts and Lord Kitch- 
ener, are examples of Irishmen who have not this type of nose, and who 
have been known for their great valor. Sir William Ball, the astronomer, is 
another example of an Irishman who has not a retrousse nose. So that we 
must not think of this feature of the face in its short and stubby form as 
being the only type of the Irish nose. 

In the second place, you say you have known Irish persons who have 
this turned-up nose and yet who have been very brave. We do not doubt 
that fact, but we would like to explain that as a rule the retrousse nose indi- 
cates impulse, bluntness, mental curiosity, and desire to push right ahead 
without stopping to consult the expediency of things, or the feelings of 
others. Therefore this kind of nose does not stop to consider danger, and 
shows very little fear. 

We trust that this will explain to you your question. 


J. C. F., New York—Your question with regard to the turning of the 
color of the hair from black to gray, and just what particular traits of 
character, mental habits, and endurance are required to prevent this sort of 
thing, is an interesting one from a temperamental point of view. 

We generally find that the characteristic that gives sustaining power, 
namely Firmness, is the one that is most particularly engaged in this matter. 
We also find that Secretivemess is another very valuable characteristic, as 
it helps one to overcome an inclination to draw too much heat to the brain, 
and a person with large Secretiveness is generally one who keeps cool; 
one the circulation is drawn to other parts of the body than to the 

ain. 

Ss. O. N., North Wales.—In regard to your query concerning our 
opinion on how to tell character from the face, we will give it our consid- 
eration, next month, as we have not the space to enlarge on this topic in 
our present column. 
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L. J., New York.—We do not intend to leave out the Correspondence 
Column in our future issues of the Journal. In fact, we like our subscribers 
to take an interest in this column and send us letters containing queries to 
be answered in this department. Therefore do not be afraid that we will 
neglect or forget you in the future. 

M. C.—Your query with regard to the young woman whom you have 
in mind who seems to possess much of the Motive Temperament in char- 
acter, being steadfast in all friendships and in duty, also very courageous 
and persevering in all that she undertakes, and yet possesses the face that 
naturally belongs to the Mental Temperament, as her bones are small and 
exquisitely delicate, we would answer as follows: 

We think that the evidence of the Motive Temperament is not so much 
the characteristics that represent this temperament as those pertaining to the 
Mental Temperament, for persons who have the latter are often very cour- 
ageous and persevering, and they are also steadfast in their friendships and 
in carrying out their duty and obligation to others. If, therefore, you cut 
out fifty per cent. of her characteristics that show themselves, and attribute 
them to the Mental Temperament, you will find that your puzzle will vanish. 

We will also answer the questions of G. S. and C. L. C. in our next 


issue. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

No. 869.—C. G. R., Rankin, I!l—The photograph of this gentleman 
indicates that he has a predominance of the Vital Temperament, with a 
good share of the Motive which gives him his toughness of organization and 
his power of endurance. He prefers an active outdoor executive life to an 
indoor sedentary one. In fact, he is in his element when he has some tough 
work to accomplish. He has a strongly developed perceptive intellect, and 
on this account he is quick to see and observe everything that is passing on 
around him. It does not take him long to make up his mind, and therefore 
he is quick to appreciate business that is done on a large scale. 

He should be good in athletic work, and were he to take up Mining 
Engineering in the West he would be in his element. He prefers to study 
everything from a practical point of view, and on this account he is not one 
who will get his information so much from books as he will from actual 
experience among men. 

He would make a good Veterinary Surgeon if he were to take up the 
work of Medicine at all, and could become a specialist in the above named 
line. 

In business, he should undertake the wholesale department of it rather 
than the retail end. He is one to get out and hustle, rather than sit behind 
a desk all day. ° 

No. 870.—E. J. O’B., Toronto, Canada.—This little girl will 


make an excellent teacher, and will:show that personal magnetism that will 
enable everyone with whom she comes in contact to be favorably impressed 
with what she says and does. ) She must have picture-books made of linen 
rather than paper, and toys that are strong and not breakable, for without 
meaning to be destructive, she will handle her things so quickly that they 
will be liable to wear out. Whatever she does she will do heartily, and not 
show any doubt about the result of things. She must be encouraged to 
show respect to her parents and teachers, for she will be liable to think that 
everything that other people know she should know, and will put herself 
on a par with others. She will be a regular chatterbox, and have much to 
amuse her friends with when entertaining company. ANd 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 
the business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made 


payable to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








The Subscription Price of the PHREXOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLUGIAL MAGAZINE is $1.00a 
year, payable in advance. 

Money, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on New 
York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters are re- 


quiredtoRegister Letters whenever requested todo so.. 


Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almostsure to wear a hole inthe envelope and be lost. 

Postage Stamps wil be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are perferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be madé by giving 
the ae well as the new address, but not A ee 
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this information. Notice should be received the first 
of the preceding month. 

Letters of 1 ary requesting an answer should in- 
close a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In eo ey only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, Etc., may be ordered 
from this office at Publishers’ prices, 


Agency Wanted for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
will be given. 





CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Phrenological Era,” Bowerstown, O.—This magazine is one that is 
ever increasing in.importance and interest. Its editor is an indefatigable 
and enthusiastic worker in Phrenology, and its articles are on those topics 
that deal with Phrenology, Physiognomy, and kindred subjects. It should 
be widely read. 

“Character Builder,” Salt Lake City, Utah—This Journal explains the 
principles of Phrenology, Health, Social Purity, and Hints for the Young, 
and can be highly recommended. 


“The Phrenologist,” London, Eng——The January issue contains an 
article by Mr. James Webb, on “Nature and Nurture,” which was the 
subject of an address given by him before the B. P. S. on December 8th, 
1908. He divided his topic into two parts: First he explained the psycho 
logical theories of teachers of the Herbartian System; and secondly he 
spoke of the system taught by Dr. Gall. The “no-faculty” doctrine, he 
said, had been swept away by Dr. Gall before it was taken up by Dr. Her- 
bart, that no two persons came into the world with equal capacities; other- 
wise, why had we so few Handels and Raphaels. Why could not Handel 
draw and Raphael compose? Why was Handel so passionate and Raphael 
so gentle? Why was Handel so gluttonous, and Raphael in comparison so 
abstemious? Gall showed that these qualities were the result of inborn tal- 
ents and dispositions rather than education. 

Some reviews fill up another page of this organ of the Society. 

“The Social Purity Journal and the Christian Life,” Morton Park, III. 
—The December quarter of this Journal has just reached us. It contains an 
article on “The Shepard’s Psalm”; another on “An Important Question 
Answered,” dealing with the problems of life. One question that is raised 
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is: Is it worth while? ‘This is atiswefed in a short ard trenchant way. 
The Purity Joutnal is brought out every three months, and has for its 
editors J. B. and Maria Charlesworth Caldwell. 

“Osteopathic Health,” New York City.—This is a magazine that is de- 
voted. to health science simply told. In the February number it discusses 
such topics as “Osteopathy Adds a New Basic Principle”; “Microbes as 
Effects not Causes”; “Hand to Hand Fight with Microbes”; “Why Oste- 
opathy is not Massage.” Each topic is capably dealt with, and is concise in 
its explanation. 

“New York Magazine of Mysteries,’ New York City.—The current 
number contains, among other things, a page on “Lincoln and Liberty.” 
Another page is devoted to an interview with Miss Jessie Allen Fowler, in 
which the editor says: “A babe is a mother’s anchor; she cannot swing far 
from her moorings, and yet a true mother never lives so little in the present 
as when by the side of the cradle. Her thoughts follow the imagined future 
of her child; that babe is the boldest of pilots, and guides her fearless 
thoughts down through seas of coming years. What shall be that babe’s 
life work? How shall the life-work be well and wisely chosen? These are 
vital questions, questions that have been wisely and truthfully answered 
for many an anxious mother by Miss Jessie A. Fowler.” The magazine 
contains a number of interesting topics. 

“Daily Attractions in New York,” New York City.—This is a valuable 
weekly directory of what is going on in New York every week. Many a 
stranger, as well as citizens, look daily through its pages and receive the 
information they desire. It is ably edited by B. L. Clarke. ~ 

“Blacksmith & Wheelwright,’ New York City. Published by M. T. 
Richardson Co.—This is a valuable monthly for information upon wagons, 
tools, blacksmiths’ schools, paint-shops, horseshoes and shoeing, and it even 
has one page for legal matters. 

“Literary Digest,” New York City—Contains an article on “Claimants 
for Poe’s Birthplace,” with a portrait of the monument to Poe unveiled in 
Poe Park, Fordham. Another article is on “The Gypsy Evangelist”; and 
another on “Why we should care for the Baby’s Teeth,” all of which are 
excellent articles. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Gentlemen :—Your letter acknowledging the receipt of orders for Jour- 
NAL and also the beautiful mental chart received. Please accept thanks for 
chart, as we are much pleased with it, and also all those of our class here 
who ordered it; they express their thanks for its beatity and prefer it to a 
paper chart. ; 


Sirs:—The Bust is at hand. It certainly is a beauty. I would not take 
$100 for it, if I could not get another. 
I will send for some of your NewCharts soon. They are very prac- 
tical as well as instructive. I am doing a nice business. 
Yours truly, 
H. H., Fort Worth, Texas. 





AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


Publishers’ Department. 
REVIEWS. 


*‘*Home Occupations for Girls and Boys.’ By Bertha Johnson, assisted by 
Fannie Chapin. Published by Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price 50 cents. 


This book is full of interest, and contains so many suggestions for girls 
and boys that we cannot believe that any home will be without it where 
there are children, if it is once introduced to the attention of mothers. The 
plan of the book has special reference to the mother who often does not 
know: what to do to amuse, entertain and occupy her young children, and 
sO numerous and helpful are the suggestions that she has only to refer to 
the book to be helped out of her difficulties. 

The author says: “The child accustomed to looking upon odds and 
ends of paper, wire, weeds, seeds, and grasses as hiding delightful secrets 
which he may learn to unravel and utilize, may be readily trained to regard 
ali Nature as a vast storehouse open to his investigation, and a continual 
source of inspiration. The child, habituated to mastering the raw material 
of his immediate environment, will not be discomfited if thrown upon an 
unknown shore, whether arctic or tropical. He will recognize everywhere 


about him possibilities for shelter, food, clothing, and transportation and 
will know how to use them. But the child must be trained to perceive the 
beautiful and the ideal as well as the useful. Into each article here described, 
even the simplest, enter the elments of beauty, proportion, harmony of line 
and color, and good, true workmanship, leading surely, if unconsciously, 
to an appreciation of the best wherever found.” 


“Mind, the Builder.” By A. A. Lindsay, M. D. Published by Lindsay 
Publishing Co., Portland, Oregon. Price $1.00. 


This book is a continuation of “The New Psychology,” and contains 
the author’s thoughts as to how to possess excellent body, magnificent in- 
tellect, and superb character. Its contents show a wide range of thought. 
One chapter is on “The Designer and Builder”; another is on “Body Build- 
ing or Physical Culture”; another on “Character Building or Soul Culture”; 
another on “The Psychology of Habit-Building”; another on “Building an 
Individuality.” 

We are sure that many people will be glad to have a book of this 
kind as a gift book, as it is handsomely bound in deer-skin. 


|e ee 
™ Physician’s Visiting List for 1909.” Published by P. Blakiston’s Son 
& Co., 1or2 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Price $1.00. 


This Pocket book is quite unique and serviceable for physicians, and 
we thoroughly recommend its use. On one side of each leaf is the date. 
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There is.a page for each week in every month, while on the opposite page 
space is given for special memoranda, amount of fee, and ledger page. At 
the end of the book blank leaves are given for memoranda, addresses of 
patients, nurses, and extra pages for bills and amounts asked for; also vac- 
cination and obstetrical engagements. A few leaves are given for record 
of births, and two for deaths; evidently very few of the latter are expected 
to be recorded. At the end of the book room is given to record cash ac- 
counts. A pocket and pencil are included inside of the wallet, the whole 
being bound in black calf. Altogether it makes a valuable gift to a medical 
practitioner. 


“Psychcoma” (Soul Sleep). By Helen Rhodes. With introduction by Eliza- 
beth Towne. Published by Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass. Price 
$1.00. 


This is a well-printed book, the type of which will make it a pleasure 

for anyone to read, while the text explains to us what Psychcoma is. In 
case there may be some readers who do not know, we are told that it is the 
diagnosis of one’s own soul, one’s own self. It is said to be the key-note of 
existence as each person knows it. The word is used according to its orig- 
inal Greek root, meaning: Psyche, the principle of life as connected with 
the body, and coma, which means stupor or sleep. We are told that this life 
is a two-fold life. One is the spiritual, the other’ physical. The physical 
is supposed to include the mental, the spiritual includes the astral and super- 
astral. 
Spiritual life is the unseen life, and functions with an activity normal 
to its plane, and unseen by our physical eye, just as we are unseen by it. 
The book explains that man cannot be cut up into physical, astral and spir- 
itual man, but he is all these at one and the same time, and unsheathed as 
a unit. The mental part of man is purely a physical and mechanical 
medium, a laboratory of external impressions of the physical life, and has 
no separate plane or life apart from the physical. The first part deals with 
Cosmic Consciousness, the second part Transmutation and Law of Vibra- 
tion; the third part Awakening and the Law of Suggestion; and part four 
Realization and Healing. 


“Psychology of the Will.” By James A. Ritchey, A.M., Ph.D. Published 
by Broadway Publishing Co., 835 Broadway, New York. Price. 


This book is a comprehensive study of what the title suggests. It con- 
tains 24 chapters, all of which are full of meat and contain pointers on the 
following topics: “The Origin of the Question” ; “Presumptive Evidence” ; 
“Explanation of Differences”; “No Measure of Mind”; “Poetical Genius” ; 
“Evolutionism”; “Acceptivity”; “Current Psychology of the Will Criti- 
cised”; “Attention”; “Relation of the Faculties”; and “Education of the 
Will.” The book is well worth reading, and contains 312 closely printed 


pages. 
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success in life depends largely on never forgetting. 
: How to Strengthen 


the 


Memory ; 


Or, Natural and Scientific Methods of Never Forgetting, 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 


The book contains the following chapters : . 


1.—Introductory. The Nature of Memory. 
2.—The Best Foundatio~ fora Good Memory. 
ery. and Nutrition; Memory and Fa- 
sigue; emory and the Circulation of the 
Blood; *peality of the Blood; Memory and 
Disease ; Memory and Narcotics. 
ee and neration of the Mem- 


5.~ emnty and Attention. 
6.—Memory and Repetition. 
7—Memory and ssociations, Links and 
Chains. 
8.—A Striking rye ot B of Sestengion of the 
Memory, and 
9-—Methods of M Calrare for Schools. 
10.—Self-cult ure of the Memory. 
11.—Memory for’ Names and its Culture. 
12.—Memory for Faces and Its Improvement. 


13.—Memory for Places and dasaltties. 
14.-—Culture of the Musical Memory. 
15.—Strengthening the Memory for Facts and 


Events. 
for Fine and Dates. 
Aiphabet. 


16.—M 

“i. -testead Soman, 

18,.—Tric 

19: —Hoew to Learn a New Lan — 
Surest and Most ay to En: 


Effectual 
an Easy and Accurate Reproiaction of of 
Teas. 


20.—Culture of a Memory for Words. 

21.—Advice to Clergymen concerning their 
Memories. 

22.—The Lawyer’s Memory. 

oi the Act of Forgetting and whatto F 

24- rt ‘orgetting what to Forget. 

25.—Abnormal Memories. 


PRICE BY MAIL $1.00. 





A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 


** This book a shows us how to keep 
our memories in good working condition, and 
repair them when out of order,”—Boston Post. 

** We have tried the tests given by Dr. Hol- 
brook, og?p; 113, with sey ns, and 
fowad it a most <a and practical ilfustra- 

¥0n.” weekly journal of high author- 
ity on cdecminaal and scientific matters. 

“‘We know'a young man who is at present 
stud hard in a medical college, and more 
si ully than a few weeks ago. ne 
this pak § in The World, and bought a 

to me ta the simple laws whic De 
frolurcot lays down in ths volume. We met 
ao recently, and received a cor- 


= you 
ng. Hetold us he hat been at ‘ding 


by Dr. Holbrook’s counsel for two weeks and 
found that he could remember the tures 
given at his college and the matter of his text- 
books better than ever before. We think it isa 
duty inguin on us to make this experience 
of our f ic, for we are certain that 
many who have delayed purchasing this vol- 
ume will now make haste to become ree 
with the valuable information the 
tained.”—New York World. 


“An admirable work.”—New 
Journal, 
** Says much in few words.” —Jndez, 


“Gives much sensible and reasonable ad- 
vice.” —Christian Union. 
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Yoga Methods 


HOW TO PROSPER IN MIND, 
BODY AND ESTATE, 
BY 


R. DIMSDALE STOCKER. 


CONTENTS. 





PART I.—Occultism and High Thought. 
Physical Regeneration. 

PART II.—Mental Rejuvenation. 

PART III.—The Path of Devotion. 








This book, which forms a compact, handy 
and lucidly-written manual of some 81 pages, 
has been written with the express object of 
popularising Oriental Occultism. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


PERPETUAL HEALTH 


HOW TO. 
SECURE A NEW LEASE OF LIFE 


BY THE EXERCISE OF 


WILL POWER 


IN FOLLOWING OUT 


The Combined “ Cantani-Schroth” Cure 


A NEW AND INVALUABLE METHOD OF 
TREATMENT OF DISEASE 
ENABLING HEALTH TO BE RESTORED 
QUICKLY, EVEN THOUGH UNDERMINED BY 
DISORDERS OF THE GRAVEST AND 
MOST STUBBORN CHARACTER, 

SUCH AS GOUT, RHEUMATISM, BLOOD 
AND SKIN DESEASES,. ETC. 
WITHOUT PHYSIC 
BY 
P. M. HEUBNER anpF. W: VOGT 
TRANSLATED BY F. W. VOGT 
NEW EDITION. 

PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 








MENTAL DEPRESSION: 


ITS CAUSE AND TREATTIIENT. 
BASED ON 


Modern Medical Science Reform and Successful 
Practical Experience. 


LUCIDLY EXPLAINED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 


SELF-TREATMENT WITHOUT MEDICINE 
CONTEN TA, 


1. ? 
The Real Nature of Mental 
Depression. General Hints ts afl Instruc- 
wn rr Il. tions : 
terial Causes of 
) Be, Eo i. Loss of Weight 
- 
ration. 
at ilk Compress. 
Rules for Women. 


Ill. 
The Most Effective Methods 
= ppt the Blood 


(@) Nature and Effect of 


the Blood Poisons. Vv. 

(d) Blo a of the 
isons. 
Expe The Most Pregnant Symp- 
(o) The the Cai Mary Mefue toms of Mental Depres- 
(b) Fnsg limination of Sion: 
Poisons (a) Insomnia. 
ay Her! (b) arene and 


Herb-Cure for Mental De- — 


spepsia. 
pression. Menu for Four- (c), Headache, Neural- 


teen Days. a, and Genera 
How to ascertain the Elim- ervous Symptoms 
ination of the Blood - 


VI. 


Sexual Neurasthenia as a 
use of Menta! Depres 
sion: 


isons. 

The Radical Cure for Mental 
Depression by Increased 
Activity of the Heart and 
consequent Acceleration 
of moe i 

The Wh VIL. 

The Conn resses. 

Menu of PRadical Cure for Rules for Life after the 
Fourteen Days. Treatment. 


PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 


CHARACTER 
THE POWER OF PRINCIPLES 


By FRANK H. RANDALL 
SHOWING THE 
importance of SELF-Development. 


A Stimulant to all to determine what they 
desire to be according to 


PRINCIPLE S-—~c., 
(Creative Principles.) . .« (Exhaustive Principles.) 





HEALTH. DISEASE. 

LOVE. ) 
SERENITY. ORRY. 
SYMPATHY. CALLOUSNESS. 
COURAGE. 

HOPE. DESPONDENCY 
JOY. ORR 

FAITH. DOUBT, 
DETERMINATION. LISTLESSNESS 


A VOLUME AT ONCE 
FNTERESTING, STIRRING, 
AND CONFIDENCE INSPIRING 


CLOTH, PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 


Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22nd St.,N. Y. 
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Miss Fowler, 
daughter of L. 
N. Fowler (who 
assisted her 
father and Pro- 
fessor Sizer in 
their work ) Vice- 
President of the 

~ American Insti- 
tute of Phrenol- 
ogy,Graduate of 

_the Women’s 
Law Class of the 
New York Uni- 
versity. 


JESSIE A. FOWLER 
Examiner of the Fowler & Wells Co., Est. 1835 
New York 


wetting forth all the Stvcng end Weak points of 


character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


ust starting in life, who are full of Zea!, Strength, 
d Courage in . 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the bese 
advantage, thus securing the best results of theig . 
@fforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies end Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenol an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so ag 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 


Our rooms are centrally located at 24 E. 
224d Street, near Broadway. To persons at 
a distance, and those whd do not find it con- 
venient to visit our office, we would say that 
satisfactory examinations can be made from 
properly taken photographs and measure- 
ments which can be given. For full partic- 


ulars in regard to this, send for ‘‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d St., New York 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


GOOD NEWS TO ALL STUDENTS AND LOVERS 
OF NATURE AND TO ALL INTERESTED IN 
EDUCATION—THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


ARCADIA 


On Unique Lines as a 
Great Nature Study Institution 
(Through the aid of a ">: maparentahe.~ gi whose name is 
, withheld by request). 


: RCADIA is to be a “ village ’? of portable -build- 
ings devoted to various. phasesof natural science. 
The buildings are to be arranged in the form of acourt 
covering more than a half acre of grotind. There is 
to be an astronomical observatory, ‘‘ Home"’ of the 
A iz Association; biological laboratories, vivaria, 
— Clearing House : or ae Loeraes), 
pet houses, insectary, photograph gallery, experi- 
mental rooms, offices, lecture hall, etc. Within the 
court made by the surrounding buildings-are to be a 
garden and plant beds for experimental! purposes. 
In brief, it is to be an epitome of the essential fea- 
tures of a park, biological laboratories and 
imental horticultural grounds. 





If the experiment proves a success upon two years’ 
trial, it is promised the-entire ¢ ujpment will be 
rebuilt in larger fireproof "puildings cere wawore ex- 
tended equipments for study and experiment). The 
tests of success are the co operation and interest of 
naturalists of all ages in atfpertsefthe world. Full 
particulars in oe Pay number of *‘ The Guide to 
Nature,"’ Stamford, Conn. Single uumber 15 cents. 
Subscription for one year, $1.50. 

EDWARD F. BIGELOW, * 
Director of Arcadia, Stamford, Conn. 





Tet Beet 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. : 
. wt 2 
The old idea of living in any.old way#until 
sickness came and then to nish away té#he 
doctor or be taken away bythe undertaker 
is entirely out of date. The*new way isto 
join the International Health League and get 
posted regarding the way to £e¢p well. 


IT MUST BE EXPENSIVE 

is your first thought, but the funny thing about 
it is that it is so cheap as to be ridiculous, 
This combination is to be yours for just 60c. 

Membership in the League one year, price, 50c. 

Good Health Clinic, our official magazine, 50c. 

Book, “ Correct. Living,” by mail, former 
price, $1.00. : 

Send us 60c. by money order or in stamps 
and this is yours. Foreign orders for 5c, 

Wewill be glad to send ty free a ‘‘League 
Letter,’’ a very unique bit of health litera- 
ture. Established nine years. 20,000 mem- 
bers. Address ' Fs 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE 


408. SOUTH SALINA ST. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


__ LEARN_TO_LIVE!. 


* 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Fr open per ng rare nara epee ntly cnred here, 

oil rubbings, s~vents, electricity, ——— ie, nutritious food, and 

A bees po scieritific methods. No drugs. AC home, 50 years in 
this work. Noinsane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware > Water on " One lady physician, 


Address F. WILSON HURD, M. D., NortH Water GaP, Monrok Co., Pa, 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


Aitractve, homeland fet cas all respects, 
terrespondence 
H.M. Hrrcuoock, M.D., Prop. 














: SMITH, > 
runenore ST A TUR 


lvert Almena, a ‘ounty, 
Camp 38, Calvert. Norton Cc., Kans. 





FOR HIGH QUALIT 


if don’t know DIXON QUALITY send mr cents 
ff oo for Ls’ of Penci 


encils and a 
copy of PENCIL Mention thi~ adv. 











Or, My Jolly Friend’s Secret, by 
Dio Lewis, M. D. One vol. 12 
mo., 407 pp. $1.50, 6s. 

Of all Dr. Lewis’ works this contains 


most of his peculiar style—jolly. FS ge 
terse, pre de ——, and sensible. 
pertoct came oem | with the subject of ras. 
gestion renders all use of ee 
rz, quite unnecessary 
grasps the subject with the aa suacity 
and ease of one who has spent a lifetime 
in its study. 

“Our Digestion” treats each apf 
part of the digestive machinery, 
cusses foods, drinks, and all the other 
elements and conditions of “My Jolly 
Friend's Secret,” 


. attractive in ap 





Send for Pamphlet. 

















Somme Copies of nearly 100 
dafferent leading Newspapers, 


2 Dimes Magazines and Story Papers 


sent to any address > m receipt of only 20 cents 
(silver or nae List published monthly ‘and 
copy sent to each person, also our catalogue of Jead- 
ing publications. Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
wanted. Address 


Mohler's Subscription Agency. 

205 S. Wermen Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
FREE to F. A. M. A _beautifo. 

Masonic Calendar, also large cata- 

logue of Masonic books and goods 

with bottom pices, Regalia, Jew- 

els, Badges, Pix 3, Charms and Lodge 

Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 

sonic books. > 

REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 

ef Masonic Guods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 


THE BALANCE 


Subscription price ,$1.00 per year; 
foreign subscription, $1.25; sample 
copy, 10 cents. 

aH H 


A Sagpeine of Higher Ideals, Monistic 
Philosophy and Advanced Thought. 
Published monthly at Denver, Colorado. 
Having been fortunate in securing at a 
moderate cost a limited ang mf ** The 
Truth About New Thought”’ by Julia Seaton 
Sears, and ‘‘An Old Maid’s yf Lenn ”” by 
Mattie Cory, and ever mindful ox the inter- 
est of our readers, we are offering with each 
ain ne subscription (new or renewal) to THE 
NCE, as long as they last, one co Y 
of either of these books. ‘An Old Maid’ 
Reverie’ is handsomely bound and very 
Trance. Y cThe Truth About 
New Thought " (paper cover) needs no com- 
a i name of the author is a 
guarantee that the highly interesting subj 
is ably and efficiently handled. Be one 
state which book you desire, 


Address, 


THE BALANCE 
Denver, Coloradc 
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In addition tg the unrivalled ‘*Combinatian”’ 


advantages never before offered to Bible readers. 


feature, which has the unqualified endorsement of all the leading Divines and Biblical Scholars 


of America, this edition is also Self-Pronouncing. 


COMBINATION 


RED LETTER ART BIBLES 


CONTAINING A COMPLETE CYCLOPEDIA OF SCRIPTURE KNOWLEDGE. 





W ion full information on every topic of interest to.the. 


general reader, as well as to the Sunday - School 


Teacher and the Christian Worker: Above all it ix 


a@ book for every home. The following are but a few of the 
many 


NEW HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE 
Chronological Tables of Events from the Creation of the 
World: Miraculous Events Mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment ; Years and Times from Adam to Christ ; Parables of 
the Bible ; Geology of Bible Lands ; The Dispensa- 
oy ; Discourses of our Lord ; Sermon on the Mount; Scenes 
and Incidents at the Crucifixion ; Tabular Memoir of St. 
Paul ; Miracles Wrought by the Holy Ghost, etc., etc. 


THE MOST COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Containing over 40, 000 references ; also a Subject or Topical 
Index to the Holy Scriptures. These are a great conveni- 
ence, and a time-saver for every Bible Student. 


MAPS OF BIBLE LANDS IN COLORS AND 


PATENT THUMB INDEX 


These: Bibles are supplied with a new Patent Thumb 
Index, by which all the uisinan can be read at one time, 
and enabling the reader to at once find any book. Only a 
small additional charge of 70 cents is made for this great 
convenience. 


STYLES AND PRICES. 


** COMBINATION ” EDITION. BourRGEoIs TYPE. 


Sty ~ 10 R—Bound in Frence Seat, Limp, Round 
orners, Carmine under Gold Edges $3.70 


Style 11 R—Bound in Frencn Sea, sega 4 
Circuit, Round Corners, Carmine under Gold 
Edges, Silk Sewed, Extra Grained Lining 


Style 12 R--Bound in Frenon Seat, Divinity 
Circuit, Round Corners, Carmine ene Gould 
Edges, Silk Sewed, Leather Lining...... ...... 5.50 


ANY OF THESE BIBLES SENT BY EXPRESS PREPAID 
ON RECEIPT OF RETAIL PRICE. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


18 E. 22d Street, New York. 
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,» THE MENTAL SCIENCE COLLEGE, Incor 
porated 1905, under the laws of State of Wash- 
ington, will open its ninth annual session July 
1. _The subjects embraced: Scientific Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, Physiology, teaching each 
student how to heal, be healed, and what to 
follow to succeed in Life. For particulars, ap- 
ply Prof. M. F. Knox, Pres. Bryn Mawr, King 
Co., Washington.- : 





The Automobile Dealer 
~~ and Repairer 


is the ONLY JOURNAL in the entire field of 
automobile publications that makes a specialty 
of REPAIR WORK. 
Every owner of an automobile ought to be- 
come a subscriber. oe 
Sample copy SENT FREE to any address. 
eae 
MOTOR VEHICLE PUBLISHING €O., 
24 Murray St., New York. 





qt 


Keep Your 
Money 


in the 





Practical Common Sense Purse 


(Trade Mark) 


This purse is the most popular ever made, and 
the factory now turns out over one thousand a 
day, It opens and closes with a till, has no 
clasp, straps, buckles or seams, you can make 
change with gloves on, and for all around use 
there is nothing else as handy. A man once 

sing it will have no other. They never rip or 

reak, and must be literally worn through be- 
fore they are discarded. . 


Supplied now in seven styles: 


A and A Small, $1.00 Retail, $8.00 a Dozen 
B “ B 15 “ 6.00 a oe 
ce“ c*« , 450, 
D 3 30a “ 


I want you to try a sample which I mail on 
receipt of price in stamps for any style. 


Merchants and Agents who want to sell them 
will find nothing better to push, as every sale 
will make new customers and advocates, 


Delivered prepaid on receipt of price to deal- 
ers. 


Style C is the big séller, but a-fair proportion 
of B and A are sold where fine trade is brisk. 
Send all orders to 


John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED FOB 
ANY REASON. 





Co-Morrow Magazine. 
FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK. 





The Substance of Real Faith is Knowledge. 
The Universe is Ruled by Law, not. by Caprice. 


Cause and Effect hold in their embrace all the 
Wonder and Beauty of the Universe—all the 
Wisdom and Foolishness—Love and Hate— 
Good and Evil—Jovs and Despairs—Accom- 
plisbments and Failures of Human Life. 


The puny imaginings of man, born of his little 
hopes and fears and vanities, have never 
formulated a scheme of the universe that can 
in any way approach in Beauty and Sp:rit- 

_ uality the Reality of Things—Life as it is. 

TCo-Morrow Magazine discusses the questions of 
Life from the Rational Viewpoint and is de- 
voted to Right Living and Correct Thinking. 


Send 15 cents for three morths’ trial subscrip- 
tion and our Special Book Offer. 


see 

10 cents the copy. $1.00 the year. 
TO-MORROW MAGAZINE, 

139 East 56th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Heads 
‘and 


Faces 





And How to Study them; A Man- 
ual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy for the people. By Prof. 
Nelson Sizer and H. 8S. Drayton, 
M. D. 8vo, 200 pp. 250 Illus- 


trations. Cloth, $1.00, 4s. 

The fact that eighty thousand copies 
of this work have been published proves 
it to be one of the most popular works of 
the day, There is no one living so well 
qualified to write onthe subject as the 
authors of this book, and the knowledge 
that this gives would save many disap- 
p ointments ir. social and business life. 
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A Perfect Fountain Pen Means Perfect Comfort 


- 66) 

The Self-Filling POST” Fountain Pen 

The most simple, 
veliable and durable 
fountain pen on the 
market. Can be filled 
and cleaned in an in- 
stant without soiling 
the hands. The ink 
doés” not leak or be- 
come coagulated, but 
flows freely andevenly 
down to the last drop. 
It has no soft rubber 
sac torot from the acid 

whichall or mapa 
The “ »” $3.00 The Elite,” with wide gold bands, $5.00 
00 

“7 ah tee 3 — a ep 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22nd Street, New York 
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Right Selection in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 














% vo 














Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are nat properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHoIce or OccuPaTIon, by Prof, Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read ‘it. 10 cents, 

Are they well mated? 


oY ONE ewe sors, GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED. 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘Keeping a Mate”’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONF TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, : New York. 
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Is Man Alone Immortal? 


This question is one of interest to a great many people. Will 
our Animal Friends have an existence in another world? What 
are the reasons for supposing they will or will not ? The subject 
is most ably considered in the volume recently published, entitle 


“Where is My Dog ?” 


by Rev. -Cuas. J. Apams, one of the most. attractive works -evet 


published on the subject. 


The author writes with a force and 


vigor that are possessed by few men, and he has the subject 9 

much at heart that a deep earnestness pervades the entire work. 

Still he is not dogmatic, but pressnts his arguments in a way 
that can but please, although the reader may not accept his conclusion. 


We print a few among the many 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 


The author mates out a strong case and will 
undoubtedley find many readers to accept his con- 
clusions.—. The Congregation/ist. 

When once taken up, the reader will not, leave 
it, forthere is . fascination about it making one wish 
to read to the end. —Hartford Post. 

The manner ot the writer is very fascinating. — 
Vicks Magazine 

The author has madé a very thorough study 
of the pabipet. and his work indicates a wonder ful 
knowledge of the* character of men and apimals.— 
Monthly Summary. 

Teeming with vivacity and at the same time ex- 
hibits a spirit of candor and good sense that is as 
unusual as it is rare.—.4 merican Grocer. 


Whatever may be thought of the author’s gon- 
clusions, the novelty and its vivacious style will 
secure it a large reading.—North-Western Con- 
gregationalist. 

Here is a strange book.—News Dealer. 

The discussion is interesting and there is a 
hundred-told more in it than one might think.— 
Housekeeper. 

Nag et od one may think of the arguments, the 

genuine sympathy with anima! 
— > and tells so man wt Rew pe pe as tq 
their intelligence t it repay t 
reading.-— Chris. Fete " 

His discussion of the subject is ingenious and 
interesting.— /ndtfanopolis Journal. 


‘WHERE IS MY DOG? is published at Sei oo sent by mail, “nee 


Fowler & Wells Co.. 


. New York. 





Short Business Course 


FOR MEN and WOMEN 
ON THE FACE and HEAD 





Evening Classes =e: 


Means 
The Nose as a Sign of Character 
The Eyes as an Inlet of the Mind 


The Ears as Side Doors of the 
Mouths and Lips and What they 
Tell Us 


The Fac and What it 





Chins and Jaws the Foundation 
of Character 


Significant Lines of the Forehead 
The Voice as an Index of Char- 
acter 
Graphology: Its Psychologic 
Interpretation and Usefulness 
The Hand and Handshake 


The above characteristics are compared with those found in the head. 


Thus valuable hints are learned in 


a@ short period of time. 


Blackboard illustrations are given as proofs of the arguments deduced. 
For terms and-particulars apply to FOWLER & WELLS CO., 'S East 22d Street, New York 




















It is.a Remedy not a Drug. 


Some people are tired of medicine, and ready te 
look into some plan that will afford a change, to 
all such we wish to commend 


Seeeemm The Natural Cure 


For Consumption,Constipation,Bright’s Disease, Neur- 

algia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 

ness Originates and How to Prevent it. A Health 

Manual for the People. By C. E. Pacz, M.D. 12 mo, 
294 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 4s. English. 

Dr. Page is a clear writer, progressive and practical in his ideas and 

his works have done much good, well deserving the success that has at- 


tended their publication. He is radical and at the same time reasonable. 
Let all who value health read what he has to say. 


The book is packed with a large amount of and practical wisdom in the rules laid down 
common sense.—Christian Intelligencer. by Dr. Page for healthtul living, and if they 


ia 2 = were more generally tollowed, it can not be 
FP gy ha eed rae are said in the book. doubted that the doctors would be less actively 
es p : employed.— Zhe North American. 

The idea (that Bright’s disease, etc., can be 
cured) is not a new one, but we have never 
before seen it urged by a regular physician of 
so high standing in the profession as Dr Page. 
—Boston Transcript. 

This work is doing much to promote “Goop HEaLtH” among the 
people, and thousands are thanking the author for his practical advice as 
~iven in this work. , 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 18 East 22d St., New York. 


He has laid down principles which may be 
followed with profit, and the following of 
which may relieve many cases regarded asdes- 
perate.—opular Science Monthly. 


There is a large proportion of good sense 

















Learn Phrenology at Home 


Correspondence Course 
This Course Consists of Forty Lessons 


[ Location, Definition, and Division of the Various Parts of the Brain, Skull, and 
Mental Faculties, and the Temperaments, Combination of Faculties, *he Bones of the 
Head, the Principles, and Proofs and the Objections. Ethnology. Nationalities 
That Comprise the Caucasian Race. Nationalities That Comprise the Mongolian, 
Indian, and Negro Races. Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears. Physiognomy, Noses, Mouths, 
2 J Physiognomy of Handwriting, Walk,etc, Anatomy. Physiology. Heredity. In- 
Subjects heritance and Long Life. Practical Hygiene of the Body. Hygiene of the Brain. 
Exterior of the Brain. The Cerebellum and Under Surface. The Interior. The 
Longitudinal Section, etc. Animal Magnetism, the Will. Experimental Phrenology. 
Men and Women Compared. Choice of Pursuits. Instinct and Reason. Diseases 
of the Brain. Moral Accountability of Man. Elocution. Adaptation in Marriage, 
Measurements and Brain Weights. Examination of a Head. 


HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT 
The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected that tho students will return them, 
answered, on a certain day of the following week, when they will be corrected and returned. Thus the 
routine work will be carried out and a systematic examination of each subject given. This, it will be 
readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses by mail, which are simply written 
out in typewritten form, without any personal supervision. 


THE WORK OF PHRENOLOGY IN EDUCATION 

“Oh, if Ihad only known twenty years ago what I have learned to-day concerning myself,” said a 
man to us tiie other day, “how many disappointments and sorrows I should have been saved.” He had 
just begun to look squarely into himself, to discern intelligently the tone and quality of his mind, and 
the direction in which he might apply his faculties and powers with good hope of success. Now here is 
where the science of Phrenology enters into the work of education, and until its principles are incor- 
porated into school systems we must expect the same course of turning out ill-balanced and aimless 
youth to go on, 

The primary object of education is to make our young people competent to fill some useful station 
in life and be self-supporting. Does it need argument that he or she who would do good, ejfective work 
as a teacher should first understand his or her own organization and. next, to be able to read and under- 
stand the character of a child after a few hours of the close association of the school-room? And should 
tt not be within the ability of every teacher to give a well-founded opinion to each pupil concerning the 
sphere tn which he will be likely to act with the best effect ? 


_M. H. PIERCY, Secretary 18 East Twenty-second Street 
Care of Fowler & Wells Co. NEW YORK 























The Dr. C. O. SAHLER SANITARIUM 


This Sanitarium. (iarge, new addition, modern In every 
articular,) is roomy, homeiike, free from all institutional 
eatures and erected with especial reference to the care 

and treatment of MENTAL, NERVOUS and FUNC- 
TIONAL DISORDERS by the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. 

Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 
are features of this place. 

Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having 
the principles of home and family life, non-restraint, and 
having tried ali other methods of treatment without suc- 
cess, should inquire into the merits of this Sanitarium. 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED. 


Write for circular. 


THE Dr C.0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 
KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, N. ¥, 





PHYSIOGROMY 





Or, Signs of character, as mani- 
fested through Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in 
“The Human Face Divine.” 8 vo., 
768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
1,055 Illustrations. By S. R. 
Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 


This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in whick all that 1s 
known on the subject treated is Syste:;n- 
atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 
plied, Physiognomy is here shown to be 
no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
sistent and well-cousidered system of 
Character reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 








DR. SHEPARD’S 
Sanitarium 





81 &83 Columbia Heights 


BROOKLYN, - - - New York 








An attractive, quiet home for the 
treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, 
Neuralgia, etc. A specialty is 
made of Turkish, Russian, Roman 
and Electrio Baths and Massage, 
together with Hygienic Diet. 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 








DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS. 














